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A NoraBLE MEMorRIAL ADDRESS 


Two years ago on May 30, 1930, President Hoover delivered the fol- 
lowing address on the battlefield of Gettysburg. From the viewpoint 
both of literature and of love of country it takes rank as an American 
classic. As such this Magazine desires to aid in its perpetuation.—Ed. 


Yr .. COUNTRYMEN— 

We stand to-day amidst monuments to the valor and 
glory of a generation of Americans, North and South, now 
well-nigh gone. Most of those who bore the burdens of the 
Civil War have joined their comrades who sleep beneath these 
mounds. Of a thousand brigades which marched in that great 
conflict, scarce a score remain. 

To the dead we pay again our tribute of gratitude and de- 
votion. To the living we extend heartfelt wishes for a con- 
tinuation of peaceful years, serene in contemplation of their 
glorious youth. The time must come all too soon when these 
living ties of our generation with the historic past will have 
passed on. Then we shall have only cherished memories to 
remind us of those men who heroically died and those women 
who bravely suffered for great ideals or who lived on to con- 
summate the reunion of our country, to give stability to its 
government, and peace to its people. 

Every American’s thought of this great battlefield of Gettys- 
burg flashes with the instant vision of the lonely figure of 
Lincoln, whose immortal words dominate this scene. No 
monument has been or can be erected here so noble and en- 
during as that simple address which has become a part of 
this place. Greater than the tribute of granite or bronze 
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remains that memorable message to the American people. That 
appeal for the unity of our people and the perpetuation of 
the fundamentals of our democracy is as vital to-day in our 
national thinking as it was when Lincoln spoke. Behind him 
were the seventy years of national experience that had passed 
between himself and Washington. His words from their span 
of the past rang with courage and assurance for the future. 
Though no President has been so beset, though no time in our 
history has been so dark, though never have strong men been 
so affected with doubts, yet in the midst of all that turmoil 
he found strength to lift his head above the clouds and pro- 
claim that vision which the passing years have so fully con- 
firmed. 

To-day nearly seventy years have passed since Lincoln spoke. 
Ours is a new day and ours new problems of the Republic. 
There are times when these problems loom ominous and their 
solution difficult. Yet great as our difficulties may sometimes 
seem, we would be of little courage if in our concerns we had 
less of faith than Lincoln had in his far greater task. 

Lincoln’s counsels sounded strangely when spoken in the 
midst of war. His was the call of moderation. Our his- 
tory would be even brighter than it is if his predecessors and 
his contemporaries had spoken as temperately as he, if they 
had been moved by charity toward all, by malice toward none. 
We shall be wise to ponder here what precious wealth of human 
life might have been preserved, what rivers of tears might never 
have flowed, what anguish of souls need never have been, what 
spiritual division of our people might have been avoided if only 
our leadership had always been tempered by the moderation 
and calm vision of Lincoln. 

Since his day reason has not always ruled instead of pas- 
sion, knowledge has not always been sought instead of re- 
liance upon improvised conjecture, patience has not ever de- 
layed the impetuous feet of reckless ambition, quiet negotia- 
tion has not always replaced the clamor of the hustings, 
prudent common counsel has not invariably overcome the 
allurements of demagogic folly, good will has not always won 
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the day over cynicism and vainglory. Yet the ideals which 
he inspired have served to mold our national life and have 
brought in time great spiritual unity. His words have poured 
their blessings of restraint and inspiration upon each new 
generation. 

In the weaving of our destiny the pattern may change, 
yet the woof and warp of our weaving must be those inspired 
ideals of unity, of ordered liberty, of equality of opportunity, 
of popular government and of peace to which this Nation was 
dedicated. Whatever the terms may be in which we enunciate 
these great ideals, whatever the new conditions to which we 
apply them, they must be held eternally valid. The common 
striving for these ideals, our common heritage as Americans, 
and the definite web of national sentiment—these are the 
things that have made us a great Nation, that have created 
a solidarity in a great people unparalled in all human history. 

The weaving of freedom is and always will be a struggle of 
law against lawlessness, of individual liberty against domin- 
ation, of unity against sectionalism, of truth and honesty 
against demagoguery and misleading, of peace against fear 
and conflict. In the forming of this pattern the abuse of 
politics often muddies the stream of constructive thought and 
dams back the flow of well considered action. 

In the solution of the problems of our times we have some 
new lamps to guide us. The light of science has revealed 
to us a new understanding of forces and a myriad of in- 
struments of physical ease and comfort to add to the joy of 
life. The growth of communications, of education, of the 
press, have made possible a new unity of thought and pur- 
pose. But the light that guides our souls remains the same 
as that whereby our fathers were led. It is the store of knowl- 
edge, the great inspirations of men’s souls, the ideals which 
they carry forward, that have lifted the Nation to ever greater 
heights. 

The Union has become not merely a physical union of States, 
but rather is a spiritual union in common ideals of our peo- 
ple. Within it is room for every variety of opinion, every 
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possibility of experiment in social progress. Out of such 
variety comes growth but only if we preserve and maintain 
our spiritual solidarity. 

The things of the spirit alone persist. It is in that field 
that the Nation makes its lasting progress. To cherish re- 
ligious faith and the tolerance of all faiths; to reflect into 
every aspect of public life the spirit of charity, the practice 
of forbearance, and the restraint of passion while reason 
seeks the way; to lay aside blind prejudice and follow knowl- 
edge together; to pursue diligently the common welfare and 
find within its boundaries our private benefit; to enlarge the 
borders of opportunity for all and find our own within them; 
to enhance the greatness of the nation and thereby find for 
ourselves an individual distinction; to face with courage and 
confident expectation the task set before us—these are the 
paths of true glory for this Nation. They will lead us to a life 
more abounding, richer in satisfactions, more enduring in its 
achievements, more precious in its bequests to our children— 
a life not merely of conflict but filled with the joy of creative 
action. 














GEORGE WASHINGTON Looks WESTWARD 


By Gerorce B. Catiin 
Librarian, Detroit News 


HIS country of ours has always been fortunate in the 
T possession of men of vision who were able to see far 
into the future and to picture in their minds the future de- 
velopment of the primeval wilderness into populous states 
dotted with cities and towns of importance. One of the most 
notable of these was George Washington who is deserving, in 
more ways than most of us realize, of being characterized as 
“the father of his country.” His early military experiences 
gave him an acquaintance with the trails of Western Penn- 
sylvania and the courses of the tributaries of the Ohio in that 
region. His surveying work broadened his knowledge so as 
to include an acquaintance with the tributaries of the Ohio 
in what is now West Virginia. 

Washington saw the importance of linking the western wild- 
erness with the settlements of the Atlantic seaboard by lines 
of communication and transportation. While he was a patriot 
with a vision for the future welfare of the nation he was also 
a rather intense Virginian with an ambition for steering 
these avenues of communication and transportation into the 
state of Virginia and centering them there as far as would 
be humanly possible. 

For a time the eastern states entertained the hope of ex- 
tending their borders westward from the Atlantic coast to 
the Mississippi River, if possible, and so, for a time, the states 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut laid claims to strips across 
the states of New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, and Virginia 
laid claim to western Maryland, Pennsylvania, Ohio and the 
Northwest Territory. 

Washington for a time supposed that the old Braddock 
trail lay within the boundaries of Virginia and he then favored 
the construction of a government road along that route. When 
it was found to lie within territory of Maryland and Penn- 
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sylvania, he favored a more western road which later material- 
ized in the Cumberland Road. 

The great Virginian also took note of the natural water- 
ways and entertained the hope of connecting the waters of 
the Ohio and its tributaries with the Potomac and its tribu- 
taries, and then the linking of the Ohio rivers emptying into 
Lake Erie with Ohio rivers emptying into the Ohio river, 
thus opening up a route of water transportation between 
the Potomac and the Great Lakes. The early maps showed 
the courses of these rivers but gave no hint as to the elevation 
of the dividing ridges between their head waters. 

At the close of the revolution Washington bade farewell to 
his army and retired to Mt. Vernon in a state of mind which 
he betrays in a letter to Lafayette: “At length, my dear 
Marquis, I am become a private citizen on the banks of the 
Potomac; and under the shadow of my own vine and my own 
fig-tree, free from the bustle of a camp and the busy scenes 
of public life, I am solacing myself with those tranquil en- 
joyments of which the soldier, who is ever in the pursuit 
of fame, the statesman, whose watchful days and sleepless 
nights are spent in devising schemes to promote the welfare 
of his own, perhaps the ruin of other countries, as if this 
globe was insufficient for us all, and the courtier, who is al- 
ways watching the countenance of his prince, can have little 
conception. 

“T have not only retired from all public employments, but 
am retiring within myself. Envious of none, I am determined 
to be pleased with all; and this, my dear friend, being the 
order of my march, I will move gently down the stream of 
time until I sleep with my fathers.” 

Plainly the letter of a wearied man seeking an earned 
repose! But an active mind and a vigorous body are soon 
rested and then they seek new exercise in employment, A 
patriot ‘and a natural statesman, Washington soon began 
to look ahead to the future development of his nation and 
of his own state, for even before he resigned his commission 
as general of the patriot army his vision was turned to the 
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future. On December 4, 1783 his officers assembled in 
Fraunce’s Tavern to bid him farewell and on the 28rd he 
resigned his commission. But before peace was declared, he 
journeyed up the Mohawk Valley in New York to observe the 
course of a waterway to the west already under consideration’ 
and which later was developed as the Erie Canal. On his 
return from that trip he wrote from Princeton to Chevalier 
de Chastellux on October 12, 1783: 

“Prompted by these actual observations I could not help 
taking a more extensive view of the vast inland navigation 
of these United States and could not but be struck with the 
immense extent and importance of it, and with the goodness 
of that Providence which has dealt its favors to us with so 
profuse a hand. Would to God we may have wisdom enough 
to improve them. I shall not rest contented, till I have ex- 
plored the western country, and traversed those lines, or a 
great part of them, which have given bounds to a new em- 
pire.” 

During the next year Washington carried out his plan of 
western exploration with a view to the future establishment 
of post roads and inland waterways. On his return home he 
wrote his now famous letter to Benjamin Harrison, a signer 
of the Declaration, long a member of the Virginia House of 
Burgesses and then governor of the state of Virginia. It 
is a long letter and the portion referring particularly+to the 
development of the western country will suffice: 

“Tho I was disappointed in one of the objects which induced 
me to undertake this journey, namely to examine into the 
situation, quality and advantages of the land which I hold 
upon the Ohio and Great Kanhawa—and to take measures 
for rescuing them from the hands of land-jobbers and specu- 
lators—who, I had been informed, regardless of my legal & 
equitable rights, Patents &c; had enclosed them within other 
surveys and were offering them for Sale at Philadelphia and 
in Europe.—I say, notwithstanding this disappointment, I am 
well pleased with my journey, as it has been the means of 
my obtaining a knowledge of facts—coming at the temper & 
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disposition of the Western Inhabitants—and making reflec- 
tions thereon, which, otherwise, must have been as wild, in- 
coherent, or perhaps as foreign from the truth, as the in- 
consistency of the reports which I have received even from 
those to whom most credit seemed due, generally were. 

“These reflections remain to be summed up: 

“The more then the Navigation of Potomack is investigated 
& duely considered, the greater the advantages arising from 
them appear.— 

“The South, or principal branch of the Shannondoah at 
Mr. Lewis’s is, to traverse the river, at least 150 Miles from 
its Mouth; all of which, except the rapids between the bloom- 
ery and Keys’s ferry, now is, or very easily may be made 
navigable for inland Craft, and extended 30 miles higher.—The 
South branch of Potomack is already navigable from its 
mouth to Fort Pleasant; which, as the Road goes, is 40 com- 
puted miles; & the only difficulty in the way (and that a 
very trifling one) is just below the latter, where the river is 
hemmed in by the hills or mountains on each side—From 
hence, in the opinion of Col. Joseph Neville and others, it may, 
at the most trifling expense imaginable, be made navigable 50 
miles higher.— 

“To say nothing of the smaller waters, such as Patterson’s 
Creek, Cacapehan, Opeckon &c, which are more or less Navi- 
gable ;—and of the branches on the Maryland side, these two 
alone (that is, the South Branch and Shannondoah) would 
afford water transportation for all that fertile country between 
the bleu ridge and the Alligany Mountains; which is im- 
mense—but how trifling when viewed upon that immeasur- 
able scale, which is inviting our attention! 

“The Ohio River embraces this Commonwealth from its 
Northern, almost to its Southern limits,—and lyes nearly 
parallel to our exterior & thickest settled country.— 

“Into this River French Creek, big bever Creek, Musking- 
ham, Hockhocking, Scioto, and the two Miamis (in its upper 
Region) and many others (in the lower) pour themselves 
from the westward through one of the most fertile Countries 
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on the Globe; by a long inland navigation; which, in its 
present state, is passable for canoes and other small craft 
as has, hitherto, been made use of for the Indian trade.— 

“French Creek, down which I have myself come to Venango, 
from a lake near its source, is 15 miles from Prisque Isle 
on Lake Erie; and the country between quite level. Both 
big bever Creek and Muskingham, communicates very near- 
ly with the Cuyahoga; which runs into Lake Erie; The por- 
tage with the latter (I mean Muskingham) as appears on the 
Maps, is only one mile; and by many other accounts but 
little further; and so level between, that the Indians and 
Traders, as is affirmed, always drag their canoes from one 
river to the other when they go to War—to hunt—or trade.— 
The great Miame, which runs into the Ohio, communicates with 
a river of the same name, as alsc with Sandusky, which 
empty themselves into Lake Erie, by short and easy portages.— 
All of these are so many channels through which not only 
the produce of the New States, contemplated by Congress, 
but the trade of ALL the lakes, quite to that of the Woods, 
may be conducted according to my information and judg- 
ment—at least by one of the Routs—thro’ a shorter, easier and 
less expensive communication than either of those which are 
now, or have been used with Canada, New York or New Or- 
leans.— 

“That this may not appear an assertion, or even an opinion 
unsupported, I will examine matters impartially and endeavor 
to state facts.— 

“Detroit is a point, thro’ which the trade of the Lakes 
Huron & all those above it, must pass, if it centers in any 
State of the Union; or goes to Canada; unless it should pass 
by the river Outawais, which disgorges itself into the St Law- 
rence at Montreal, and which necessity only can compel; as 
it is from all acctts longer and of more difficult navigation 
than the St. Lawrence itself.— 

“To do this the Waters which empty into the Ohio on the 
East Side & which communicate nearest and best with those 
which run into the Atlantic, must also be delineated.— 
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“These are, Monongahela and its branches, viz Yohiogany 
& Cheat.—and the little and great Kanhawas; and Greenbrier, 
which empties into the latter.— 

“The first (unfortunately for us) is within the jurisdiction 
of Pennsylvania from its Mouth to the fork of the Cheat, 
indeed two miles higher—as (which is more to be regretted) 
the Yohiogany also is, till it crosses the line of Maryland; 
these rivers, I am persuaded, afford MUCH the shortest Routs 
from the lakes to tidewater of the Atlantic, but one is not 
under our controul; being subject to a power whose interest 
is opposed to the extension of their navigation, as it would 
be the inevitable means of withdrawing from Philadelphia 
all the trade of that part of its western territory, which 
lyes beyond the Laurel hill—Though any attempt of that 
government to restrain it I am equally well persuaded wd 
cause a separation of their territory; there being sensible 
men among them who have it in contemplation at this mo- 
ment.—but this by the by.—The little Kanhawa, which stands 
next in order, & by Hutchins’ table of distances (between 
Fort Pitt and the Mouth of the River Ohio) is 18414 miles 
below the Monongahela, is navigable between 40 and 50 miles 
up, to a place called Bullstown. Thence there is a portage of 
914 Miles to the west fork of the Monongahela—thence along 
the same to the Mouth of Cheat River, and up it to the Dunker 
bottom; from whence a portage may be had to the No branch 
of the Potomack. 

“Next to the little, is the great Kanhawa; which is by the 
above table 9814 miles still lower down the Ohio.—This is 
a fine, navigable river to the Falls; the practicability of open- 
ing which, seems to be little understood; but most assuredly 
ought to be investigated. 

“These then are the ways by which the Produce of that 
Country; & the peltry and fur trade of the Lakes may be 
introduced into this State and into Maryld; which stands on 
similar ground.—There are ways more difficult & expensive 
indeed by which they can also be carried to Philadelphia— 
all of which, with the Rout to Albany & Montreal,— and 
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the distances by land and water from place to place, as far 
as can be ascertained by the best Maps now extant—by actual 
Surveys made since the publication of them—and the in- 
formation of intelligent persons—will appear as follows— 
from Detroit—which is a point, as has been long observed, 
as unfavorable for us to compute from (being upon the North 
Western extremity of the United Territory) as beyond Lake 
Erie can be.—Viz—From Detroit to Alexandria is: 


To Cuyahoga River 125 Miles 
Up the same to portage 60 ” 
Portage to Bever Crk = * 
Down Bever Ck to the Ohio a * 
Up the Ohio to Ft. Pitt 25 


303 


The mouth of Yohiogany 15 
Falls to Ditto 50 
Portage 1 
Three Forks or Turkey foot 8 
Fort Cumberld or Wills Crk 30 
Alexandria 200 


Total 607 


To Fort Pitt—as above 303 
Mouth of Cheat River 75 
Up it to Dunker bottom 25 
North Branch of Potomack 20 
Fort Cumberland 40 
Alexandria 200 360 


663 


From Detroit to Alexandria, avoiding Pennsylvania 

To the Mo of Cuyahoga 125 miles 
Carying place with Muskingham 54 
Portage 1 

Mo of Muskingham 192 

The Little Kanhawa 12 


Up to same 40 
Portage to west Bra. 10 
Down Monongahela to Cheat 80 
Up Cheat to Dunker Bottom 25 
Portage to No Branch Potomack 40 
Alexandria 200 
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From Detroit to Richmond 

To mouth of litthe Kanhawa as above 384 

The Great Kanhawa by Hutchins table 

Falls of Kanhawa by information 90 
Portage (suppe) 10 

Mouth of Green brier & up to portage 50 

Portage to James River 33 


Richmond 175 


Total 840 


“NOTE—This Rout may be more incorrect than either of the 
foregoing, as I had only the Maps, and vague information 
for the Portages—and for the distances from the mouth of 
the Kanhawa to the carrying place with Jackson’s (that is 
James) River and the length of that river from the carrying 
place to Richmond—the length of the carrying place above 
is also taken from the Map tho’ from Information one would 
have called it not more than 20 Miles. 


From Detroit to Philadelphia 


To Presque Isle 245 (Erie) 
Portage to Le Beauf 

French Creek to Venango 115 

Ohio to Toby’s Creek 


To head spring of Do 
Straight line to Susque. 
Down same to West Branch 
Fort Augusta at Fork 
Mackees or Mackoneys Crk 
Up this 

Straight line to Schuylk 
Reading 

Philadelphia 


Total 
By another Rout 


To Fort Pitt as before 303 
Up Ohio to Toby’s Crk 95 
Thence to Philadelphia 381 


Total 779 


“NOTE—The distances of places from the Mouth of Toby’s 
Creek to Phila are taken wholly from a comparative view 
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of Evan’s and Sculls Maps—the number and length of the 
portages are not attempted to be given with greater exact- 
ness than these—and for want of more competent Knowledge, 
they are taken in a straight line between the sources of the 
different waters which by the Maps have the nearest com- 
munication with each other—consequently these Routs, if 
there is any truth in the Maps, must be longer than the given 
distances—particularly in the Portages, or land part of the 
transportation, because no Road among Mountns can be strait 
—or waters navigable to their fountain heads. 


From Detroit to Albany 


To Fort Erie at No end of Lake Erie 
Fort Niagara 18 Mile Portage 


Detroit to lower Niagara 

To Oswego 

Fall of Onondaga River 

To Wood Creek 

Wood Creek, very small & crooked 
Portage to Mohawk 

Down Mohawk to Portage 

Portage 

To Schenectady 

Portage to Albany 


In all 
To the City of New York 


Total 


Detroit to Montreal 


To Fort Niagara 380 
North End Lake Ontario 
Oswegatche 395 
Montreal—very rapid 


In all 775 
To Quebec 180 


_— 


Total 955 


“Admitting the preceding Statement, which as has been ob- 
served, is given from the best and most authentic Maps and 
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papers in my possession and partly from observation, to be 
tolerably just it would be nugatory to go about to prove that 
the Country within, and bordering upon the lakes Erie, Huron 
and Michigan would be more convenient when they came to 
be settled—or that they would embrace with avidity our 
Markets, if we should remove the obstructions which are at 
present in the way to them. 

“It may be said, because it has beén said, & because there 
are some examples of it in proof, that the Country of Kentucke, 
about the falls, and even much higher up the Ohio, have car- 
ried flour and other articles to New Orleans—but from whence 
has it proceeded? Will anyone who has ever calculated the 
difference between Water & Land transportation wonder at 
this ?—Especially in an infant settlement where the people are 
poor and weak-handed—and pay more regard to their ease 
than to loss of time, or any other circumstance? 

“Hitherto, the people of the Western Country having had 
no excitements to industry, labour very little ;—the luxuriancy 
of the Soil, with very little culture, produces provisions in 
abundance—these supplies the wants of the increasing popu- 
lation—and the Spaniards when pressed by want have given 
high prices for flour—other articles they reject; & at times, 
(contrary I think to sound policy) shut their ports against 
them altogether—but let us open a good communication with 
the settlements west of us—extend the inland navigation as 
far as it can be done with convenience—and shew them by 
this means, how easy it is to bring the produce of their lands 
to our Markets, and see how astonishingly our exports will 
be increased; and these States benefitted in a commercial 
point of view—which alone is an object of such Magnitude 
as to claim our closest attention—but when the object is con- 
sidered in a political point of view, it appears of much greater 
importance.” 

By means of this and other letters of the same purport 
to Gov. Harrison, James Madison and others the project for 
improving the channel of the Potomac River was brought be- 
fore the Virginia legislature. It was necessary of course to 
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enlist Maryland in the enterprise so a legislative committee 
was appointed consisting of Generals Washington and Gates 
and Colonel Blackburn to urge concurrent action on the Mary- 
land legislature. On Dec. 20 the two generals arrived in 
Annapolis, Col. Blackburn being detained by illness. A cor- 
responding committee was appointed by the Maryland legis- 
lature and the two committees conferred and afterward sub- 
mitted the following report: 

“It is the opinion of this conference, that the removing the 
obstructions in the River Potomac, and the making the same 
capable of navigation from tidewater as far up the north 
branch of the said river as may be convenient and practicable, 
will increase the commerce of the commonwealth of Virginia 
and the State of Maryland, and greatly promote the political 
interests of the United States, by forming a free and easy 
communication and connection with the people settled on the 
western waters, already very considerable in their numbers, 
and rapidly increasing, from the mildness of the climate and 
the fertility of the soil. 

“That it is the opinion of the conference, that the proposal 
to establish a company for opening the River Potomac, merits 
the approbation of, and deserves to be patronized by, Virginia 
and Maryland; and that a similar law ought to be passed by 
the legislatures of the two governments to promote and en- 
courage so laudable an undertaking.” 

Following this report it was agreed that the commonwealths 
of Virginia and Maryland should each subscribe for 50 shares 
of stock in the undertaking in order to “encourage individuals 
to embark in the measure” and as “a substantial proof to our 
bretheren of the western territory of our disposition to con- 
nect ourselves with them by the strongest bonds of friendship 
and mutual interest.” 

“That it is the opinion of this conference, from the best 
information they have obtained, that a road, to begin at the 
mouth of Stony River, may be carried in about 20 or 22 miles 
to the Dunker Bottom or Cheat River; from whence, this con- 
ference are of the opinion, that batteaux navigation may be 
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made, though perhaps at considerable expense. That if such 
navigation cannot be effected, by continuing the road about 20 
miles further, it would intersect the Monongahela where the 
navigation is good and has long been practiced. , 
That it is a general opinion that the navigation in the Potomac 
may be extended to the most convenient point below, or even 
above the Stony River, from whence to set off a road to Cheat 
River; and this conference is satisfied that that road, from 
the nature of the country through which it must pass,— 
wholly through Virginia and Maryland, will be much better 
than a road can be made at any reasonable expense from 
Fort Cumberland to the Youghiogheny, which must be carried 
through Pennsylvania.” 

A later resolution affirmed that the Dunkard Bottom route 
is more feasible than one from Fort Cumberland to Turkey 
Foot (now Connellsville, Pa.) though the latter road, if im- 
proved, would be of great value to many settlers upon it and 
near it. Maryland and Virginia accepted the report and passed 
laws authorizing the formation of a company for the improve- 
ment of the Potomac River. Examiners were appointed to 
view the doubtful portions of the South Branch and lay 
out a road between the heads of practicable navigation on the 
Potomac and the Cheat rivers. It was also suggested that 
permission be asked of Pennsylvania to lay out a road from 
Cumberland to Turkey Foot on the Youghiogheny. 

On February 8, 1785 Washington wrote to Richard Henry 
Lee: “I have now the pleasure to inform you that the As- 
semblies of Virginia and Maryland have enacted laws, of which 
the inclosed is a copy. They are exactly similar in both 
states. At the same time, at the joint and equal expense 
of the two governments, the sum of $6,666.66 is voted for open- 
ing and keeping in repair a road from the highest practicable 
navigation of this river to that of the River Cheat, or 
Monongahela, as commissioners, who are appointed to sur- 
vey and lay out the same, shall find most convenient and 
beneficial to the western settlers.” Gen. Washington fully be- 
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lieved that the project would be profitable for the stockhold- 
ers and estimated a profit of 20 per cent in a few years. 

Subscription books of the new company were opened on 
Feb. 8, 1785 and the subscribers were summoned to meet on 
the following May 17 at Alexandria, Va. At this meeting 
Daniel Carrol acted as chairman and Charles Lee as clerk. 
On opening the books it was found that Virginia had sub- 
scribed for 266 shares and Maryland for 187. The 403 sub- 
scriptions gave the company a working capital of 40,300 pounds 
Virginia currency. George Washington was elected president 
and Thomas Jefferson, Thomas Sim Lee, John Fitzgerald and 
George Gilpin were elected directors. James Rumsey, mechani- 
cian, was engaged as general manager to make an exam- 
ination of the route with a view to planning the work to be 
done. 

The difficulties to be overcome were, the Great Falls of the 
Potomac, the Seneca Falls and the Shenandoah Falls. That 
summer of 1785 a gang of workmen began blasting out rock 
and removing boulders. By the time that the fall rains put 
a stop to the work it was realized that the states had tackled 
a big undertaking and that a canal around the Great Falls 
would be necessary. This realization slowed up the subscrip- 
tions, indicating some discouragement and lack of faith. The 
state of Maryland was particularly backward in paying up 
its subscription and many individual subscribers also failed 
in their payments. For a time it looked as if the work could 
not be carried on. But the officers employed appeals to both 
public and private interest and methods of high-pressure 
salesmanship with the result that work was resumed again in 
1786. The original officers were re-elected in August, the books 
were found in good order and the president and directors 
were allowed 30 shillings each in Virginia currency for the 
services they had rendered. 

The officers then spent four days inspecting the lay of the 
land about the Great Falls; and when they reported on the 
difficulties of the obstacles, the time for completing the pro- 
ject was extended from the original limit of three years to 
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Nov. 17, 1790. In addition to the physical difficulties to be 
overcome, trouble arose with the workmen. It was found 
difficult to secure competent and industrious men. The em- 
ployes exhibited greater zeal in their consumption of strong 
liquors than in drilling and blasting rocks. One of the super- 
intendents, Richardson Stewart, was censured for “causing 
another servant of the company to burn Michael Barnet with a 
hot iron,” supposedly as a matter of discipline. 

In order to keep up the enthusiasm of the laborers a con- 
tract was made with William Lyles & Co. to furnish “what 
rum might be necessary for the use of the hands employed 
by the company on the River” at a cost of two shillings per 
gallon. The wage of common laborers was at the rate of 
32 shillings per month and for “prime hands” 40 shillings, 
with such reasonable allowance of spirits as the manager may 
think proper. 

In January of 1787 the treasury of the Potomac Company 
was found empty and subscribers were squeezed with the 
threat that, unless they wouid pay up, their stock would be 
sold at auction. A few responded but the major portion could 
not be separated from their money. Later, when 54 shares 
were put up at auction there was not a single bid offered, 
although a crowd had assembled out of curiosity. In spite 

of this lack of faith and interest, a canal around Great Falls 
- was completed in 1788 and a channel had been opened beside 
the Seneca Falls. 

It became evident that Gen. Washington was soon to be 
elected president of the United States, so the election of a 
president for the waterway enterprise was postponed. From 
that time the waterway languished for lack of its main driving 
force. Such, in brief, was the early history of the project 
which culminated in the construction of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Canal. In later years canals encountered the competition 
of the railways and the succession runs from the Potomac 
Company to the Potomac Canal Co., the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Canal Co., and the Baltimore & Ohio Railway Company in 
the work of developing transportation between tidewater and 
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the Ohio River basin. Each. of these enterprises flourished 
for a time like the green bay tree only to wither away later 
on and give place to a succession. The railways, for a time 
triumphant because of their indispensability, are finding the 
future less rosy as the competition of motor cars and trucks 
eats away their business and their profits. Presently the 
motor vehicle operating on solid ground may begin to look 
apprenhensively toward a new competition in the air. The 
looker on is always shrugging his shoulders, shaking-his head 
and exclaiming, “impossible”, and then human genius sur- 
mounts apparently impassible difficulties and actually achieves 
the impossible. 

The story of the development of George Washington’s dream 
of the future is an analogue of modern developments in gen- 
eral, for one human invention and discovery treads upon its 
predecessor’s heels so hurriedly that imagination stands be- 
wildered and nonplussed. Today the world faces a situation 
which according to all the laws of reason and logic could 
never have been possible. In a land so productive of all the 
common necessities of life that some of them are being de- 
stroyed for purely economic reasons; a land in which treasure 
in gold and capital is greater than in the history of any 
nation at any period of history, we see millions going about 
in idleness, dependent for their bare subsistence upon doles out 
of the public and private charities. There is a bewildering 
amount of necessary work to be done but no means of financing 
any sort of undertaking to pay for materials and labor. Bil- 
lions of private capital have been invested in gainful enter- 
prises which have slumped into inactivity largely because of 
the too common practice of hypothecating future expectations 
of profit and living too luxuriously upon the unrealized capital 
of future years. 

Four notable men who lived and labored at long intervals 
of time had visions with regard to the future development of 
Detroit. These were Cadillac, who founded the city 230 years 
ago, George Washington and Thomas Jefferson who saw its 
future importance 147 years ago, and Judge Augustus B. 
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Woodward who took note of it 125 years ago. These men were 
able to look across the chasm of future years to future real- 
izations, but none of them were able to see what lay in the 
deep valleys between the high peaks. The people who lived 
after them went down into the valleys which seemed for a 
time to have no bottom, but eventually they climbed the rising 
ground beyond and achieved a new peak. They believed that, 
having triumphed over one train of discouraging difficulties, 
their troubles were ended, but the next generations in suc- 
cession have had to traverse their own valleys of difficulties 
and embarrassments and find their way again to the summits 
beyond. The main trouble seems to be that no generation has 
the faculty of passing on what it has learned through hard 
experience to the new and hopeful one that is always to carry 
on the succession. 





THE Burr ‘‘CONSPIRACY’” AND THE OLD NorRTHWEST 


By Wituis F. DunBAR 
Kalamazoo College 


EAD now for almost a hundred years, Aaron Burr re- 

mains an enigma’. This strange man had about him 
such an air of mystery and romanticism, so many marks of 
genius and still so many traits that have coupled his name 
with that of Arnold, that it is little wonder that future gen- 
erations have been unable to understand or appreciate him. 
One feels that he never reveals himself in his memoirs or 
in his letters, except possibly those to his daughter Theo- 
dosia. The fact is, Aaron Burr had a peculiar fancy for 
mystery and intrigue.” He revelled in cypher letters, code 
words, and metaphors. Wandell and Minnigerode, in the most 
recent biography of Burr, hint that he was possibly not quite 
sane.2 His passion for advising his daughter regarding the 
most minute details of her education and daily routine,* his 
habit of tossing money right and left while he was in debt 
to practically all who would grant him a loan, his marriage 
to and divorce from a wealthy and ill-tempered old widow at 
the age of seventy-seven: all these things would seem to point 
to “a door, slightly ajar”.®> It is also possible that this may 
explain the Burr “Conspiracy”. 

For one cannot understand the “conspiracy” unless one un- 
derstands the man. The whole project is filled with those 
peculiarities that distinguish the life of Burr: mystery, in- 
trigue, romanticism, and dashing action. It is therefore ex- 
pedient that we should examine briefly the career of Burr 
previous to 1805, the year in which his schemes in connection 
with the West begin to be apparent. His forbears for four 

1Aaron Burr was born February 6, 1756, and died September 14, 1836. 

a Samuel H., and Minnegerode, Meade, Aaron Burr, (N. Y., 1927) 
any Tbid., II, 265-269. 

‘Four years after 1% mare he writes to prescribe the is ond temperature 
for her bath. Davis. (Ed.) Memoirs of Aaron Burr, (N. Y., 1837) Letter 


to Theodosia, Mar. 29, M808. 
*>Wandell and Minnigerode, Aaron Burr, II, 269. , 
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generations had been preachers, and his grandfather was none 
other than the great Jonathan Edwards. An orphan at the 
age of two, he was educated under the supervision of rel- 
atives and was ready to enter Princeton at thirteen as a 
sophomore. At sixteen after a disappointing foray into the 
realms of theology, he began to study law under his brother- 
in-law, Tapping Reeve. Despite the qualms of his relatives, 
he enlisted in the expedition of Benedict Arnold against 
Quebec, in 1775, and distinguished himself by his brave con- 
duct in the vain attempt to wrest from the British their 
Canadian stronghold. It was on this expedition that Burr 
first met a certain gentleman by the name of James Wilkin- 
son. After the failure of the expedition, he became attached 
to the colonial forces around New York. He sided with Lee 
when the latter was court-martialed, and did not think Wash- 
ington was an able commander.® After resigning from the 
army on account of ill-health he began the practice of law in 
New York. His legal talents were quickly recognized and 
Hamilton was the only barrister whose ability was considered 
on a par with that of Burr. It was only natural that he 
should become involved in New York politics. He became a 
leading Republican, was elected Senator in 1791 by the New 
York Legislature, and in 1800 became the Republican candi- 
date for Vice-President of the United States. Then came the 
electoral vote, in which he received the same number of votes 
as Jefferson, and the choice of Jefferson for President by the 
House of Representatives acting under the influence of Hamil- 
ton. As Vice-President and presiding officer of the Senate all 
authorities agree that Burr displayed marked impartiality and 
great ability. But he became a marked man. He had in- 
curred the wrath of Jefferson by not withdrawing from the 
contest in 1800 and by not falling in whole-heartedly with the 
Federalist persecutions which that gentleman inaugurated. He 
was not trusted by the Federalists, though the Jeffersonians 
accused him of playing into their hands. Consequently it was 


6‘Wandell and Minnigerode, Burr, I, 74. His views correspond to those of 
Woodward in his biography of Washington. 
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not Burr but Clinton, his bitter rival in New York politics, 
that became Jefferson’s running-mate in 1804. 

But before the election had taken place, Burr’s smoldering 
dislike and enmity toward Hamilton burst into open flame, and 
one — morning the New York crowds were crying:’ 

\”° Oh Burr, oh Burr, what hast thou done, 

Thou hast shooted dead great Hamilton! 

You hid behind a bunch of thistle, 

And shooted him dead with a great hoss pistol! 
Now certainly, if not before, Burr’s opportunities in the East 
disappeared. But not in the West. Here there was no love 
lost for the originator of the excise tax and the funding meas- 
ures. In the rough and tumble life of that region, further- 
more, duelling retained more respectability than it had in the 
East. Even Jefferson himself was not above suspicion as a 
Virginia aristocrat and something suspiciously close to an 
atheist. No, Burr lost none of his popularity in the West 
because he killed Hamilton in a duel. In fact one ingenious 
character capitalized Burr’s popularity in the West by dis- 
playing, in the towns of Tennessee, a wax figure of Burr in 
the act of shooting Hamilton, the “leviathan of Federalism’’.® 
It is little wonder that we find him writing to his son-in-law, 
Joseph Alston, that “In New York I am to be disfranchised, 
and in New Jersey hanged. Having substantial objection to 
both, I shall not, for the present, hazard either, but shall seek 
another country”.'° And it was only natural that he should 
cast his eyes westward to see what opportunities this great 
undeveloped region might offer for the employment of his 
talents. 


THE “CONSPIRACY” 


The plans which Aaron Burr began to make with his friends, 
in the year 1805, for an enterprise in the West, have come 
to be known to every schoolboy in the land as the “Burr Con- 


7Quoted from Wandell and Minnigerode, Burr, I, 297. 

8Jefferson was a Deist. 

®*McMaster, John Bach, A History of the People of the United States (N. Y., 
1883-1914) III., 57. 

Davis (Ed.) Memoirs, Burr to Alston, Mar. 22, 1805. 
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spiracy”. Webster defines a conspiracy as a “combination 
for an evil purpose”. It is thus generally supposed that Burr, 
in the plans which we are about to consider, had at heart 
certain sinister purposes, among which it is commonly be- 
lieved was an intention to separate the Union. Before en- 
tering upon a consideration of his purposes, however, it will 
be conducive to their understanding, perhaps, to outline briefly 
the events in that region during the years 1805-1807 which 
resulted in the prosecution of Burr and his friends at Rich- 
mond in the summer of 1807 on the charge of treason. 
Although the motives that Burr had during the years 1805- 
1807 have been, and doubtless will continue to be, the subject 
of controversy, there is little doubt as to the events that 
actually took place. Shortly after the inauguration of his 
successor in the Vice-Presidency, Burr left Washington for a 
tour of the West. After stopping in Philadelphia for an 
interview with the British minister (for what purpose we shall 
shortly see), he arrived in Pittsburg on April 29.11 He here 
embarked upon the Ohio in an ark which he had especially 
prepared for himself. After a stop at Marietta, he arrived 
at Blennerhassett’s island.’* On this tract of three hundred 
acres, Harman Blennerhassett’* lived in almost feudal splendor 
in palatial buildings surrounded with shrubbery and flowers. 
Blennerhassett was something of a philosopher and musician 
as well as a country gentleman. He seems to have been ex- 
ceptionally gullible, however.‘* Furthermore his life on his 
island paradise was made into something of an idyll by Wil- 
liam Wirt, one of the prosecutors of Burr at the famous trial 
at Richmond, in order to make his “seduction” by Burr seem 
all the more fiendish.° Blennerhassett was not at home when 
Burr arrived, so the latter was entertained at dinner by Mrs. 
Blennerhassett. Leaving the island, he reached Cincinnati on 
luMeCaleb, Walter Flavius, The Aaron Burr Conspiracy, (N. Y., 1903) p. 24. 
1224 part of Virginia, not Ohio. King, Rufus, Ohio, (Boston, 1891) p. 309. 
13Several of the older accounts spell the name ‘‘Blannerhassett”, incorrectly. 
All the best authorities use “Blennerhassett’’. 
“Though he scarcely knew Burr at the time, he wrote him: “I should be hon- 
ored in being associated with you in any contemplated enterprise you would 
permit me to participate in”. Safford, William Harrison, The Blennerhassett 


Papers, (Cincinnati, 1864) p. 118. 
4%Wandell and Minnigerode, Burr, II, 41. 
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May 11, was entertained there by John Smith, United 
States Senator from Ohio, and Jonathan Dayton, a friend from 
Revolutionary times, and conferred with the pair. 

After this conference, Burr turned southward into Kentucky, 
stopping at Louisville, Frankfort, and Lexington, and arriving 
on May 29 at Nashville, Tennessee, where he was a guest at the 
home of Jackson. Thence he came down the Cumberland in- 
to the Ohio again and met at Fort Massac General James 
Wilkinson, just appointed Governor of the newly created 
territory of Louisiana. Armed with a letter of introduction 
to Daniel Clark, a prominent merchant, Burr arrived in New 
Orleans on June 25. Here, as elsewhere on his journey, Burr 
engaged himself in conversation with divers public men, sug- 
gesting a great variety of schemes. Turning north he again 
travelled over considerable portions of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, had another conference with Jackson, met Wilkinson 
again at St. Louis, and armed with another letter of intro- 
duction from this worthy, he reached Vincennes and had a 
conference with William Henry Harrison, Governor of In- 
diana Territory, on September 23rd. Thence Burr returned 
to Washington. But already rumors of all sorts were in cir- 
culation regarding Burr’s intentions in the West. What was 
the man about anyway? 

Meanwhile the country became very much excited about the 
imminence of a war with Spain. In 1803, the ministers of 
the United States had purchased of France, the vast territory 
known as Louisiana. But what was Louisiana? M. de Talley- 
rand, being an astute diplomat, would have nothing to do 
with defining the boundaries. Desiring to make the most of 
their purchase, the Americans claimed that Louisiana included 
West Florida and Texas as far west as the Sabine. This claim 
the Spanish indignantly refused to accept. In his message 
to Congress in December, 1805, Jefferson asserted that citizens 
of the United States had been seized and their property 
plundered by the Spaniards, and reported that he had ordered 
the troops on the frontier to prepare to repel similar aggres- 
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sions in the future.1® This surely sounded like war, and that 
it would be a popular war nearly everyone agreed. 

Burr was conferring, during that winter, with the British 
minister, Anthony Merry, and the Spanish minister, Yrujo, 
besides confiding a variety of plans and schemes to several 
other persons, not the least important of whom was “General” 
' William Eaton. The former Vice-President was dined by 
President Jefferson, and according to a report made to his 
government by Yrujo, had a two hour conference with him 
only five days before Jefferson’s “war message” to Congress. 

In July Burr was in Philadelphia from whence he sent to 
General Wilkinson the famous cypher letter stating that he 
was ready to start and summoning the latter to play his part 
in the scheme. After a short sojourn at Pittsburg, where he 
interviewed Colonel George Morgan, Burr and his party, which 
included Theodosia and a certain Colonel DePestre, among 
others, started down the Ohio. Active preparations for an 
expedition began with Blennerhassett’s island as the center 
of operation. In October,’’ Burr purchased from Colonel 
Charles Lynch of Lexington for the sum of $40,000, $5,000 of 
which he paid down, a part of the grant made to Baron Bas- 
trop by the Spanish government of some million acres of fer- 
tile land on the Washita river in Louisiana. Men were en- 
listed for an expedition down the Mississippi, a contract was 
let to Colonel Barker, whose establishment was seven miles 
above Marietta on the Muskingum, for fifteen boats to be de- 
livered within four months, a hundred barrels of pork were 
purchased from Dudley, Woodbridge and Company, and flour, 
whisky and other provisions were also contracted for. At 
about the same time a series of articles signed “The Querist” 
appeared in the Ohio Gazette. These articles advocated 
the separation of the western states from the East, and were 
“merely repetitions of similar articles then appearing in the 


16Ford, Paul Leicester, The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, (N. Y., 1892) VIII, 
384-402. 

17Wandell and Minnigerode, Burr, II, 87. In Parton, James, The Life and 
Times of Aaron Burr, the date given is July, 1806, but this is an error, for Col. 
Lynch lived in Lexington and the purchase was made there. Burr was still in 
Philadelphia in July. 
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Federalist press of New England, and effusions printed in 
Southern newspapers a few years before”, says Beveridge.'® 
They do not seem to have attracted much attention. Mean- 
while Burr was making another tour of the West. Stopping 
at Cincinnati, he had another conference with Senator Smith. 
Everywhere he went he found enthusiasm for the prospective 
war with Spain. A little later we find him at Lexington, and 
then in Nashville, where he was again feted by Jackson. On 
October 4th Jackson issued a call to the Tennessee militia 
to prepare to move against the Spanish. The country appeared 
to be rapidly approaching a war with Spain. 

The rumors concerning the questionable purposes of the 
Burr enterprise continued to be in evidence, however. To 
whomever inquired of him regarding his purposes, Burr re- 
plied that he had no intent to commit any act against the 
government of the United States. On two occasions Burr was 
summoned to appear before grand juries in Kentucky, where 
charges against him were preferred by Joseph Hamilton 
Daveiss, Federalist, and United States Marshal for the dis- 
trict of Kentucky. On both occasions Burr was released for 
want of evidence against him, and his reputation in the West 
was only bettered. But trouble was brewing for him in an- 
other quarter. 

General James Wilkinson, after some delay, moved against 
the Spaniards who had crossed the Sabine, but before any 
fighting could take place, the Spanish politely withdrew. At 
this juncture, the General received Burr’s cypher letter, the 
exact contents of which we will never know because Wilkin- 
son deliberately garbled it. He shortly wrote to Jefferson an- 
nouncing his positive knowledge that a treasonable plot was 
on foot in the West, and was operating on a vast scale. He 
then proceeded to negotiate with the Spaniards the famous 
Neutral Ground Treaty, whereby the Spaniards were to retire 
to Nocogdoches and the Americans to Natchitoches, leaving a 
neutral territory east of the Sabine. He then hastened to New 
Orleans, where he began to tell of the threatening conspiracy 


Beveridge, Albert J., The Life of John Marshall, (Boston, 1919) III, 311. 
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and urge Gov. Claiborne to put the city under martial law, a 
measure to which the latter finally agreed. He then proceeded 
to arrest Swartwout and Bollman, the messengers of Burr, 
John Adair, a prominent Kentuckian, and numerous others 
who, he contended, were members of the conspirators. He 
then began a feverish gathering of militia, and proceeded to 
fortify the city as for a seige. Meanwhile, Jefferson after hav- 
ing received Wilkinson’s epistle, issued a proclamation, on No- 
vember 27, ordering associations forming on the western waters 
inimical to the peace of the United States to disband. 

Previous to this, the warnings sent to Jefferson by the Mor- 
gans and by Mr. Daveiss had caused him to send into the 
West as his confidential agent Mr. John Graham of the State 
Department. This gentleman conferred with the Morgans and 
later with Blennerhassett and others. Arriving at Chilli- 
cothe, then capital of Ohio, he evidently had a dire tale to 
tell to Governor Edward Tiffin,’® for that gentleman delivered 
a secret message to the Ohio Legislature, which obligingly 
passed, on December 6, an act to prevent certain “Acts hostile 
to the Peace and Tranquility of the United States”.2° The 
militia was called out to patrol the Ohio, and on December 
10, fifteen boats building on the Muskingum for Burr, together 
with two hundred barrels of provisions, were seized.24_ In the 
meantime, the militia of Wood County Virginia, hearing of 
Jefferson’s proclamation, descended upon Blennerhassett’s 
island to find there only Mrs. Blennerhassett. Mr. Blenner- 
hassett and Comfort Tyler, a New York recruit, had fled down 
the river in four half-finished boats and thirty men.*? They 
were joined a little further on by Davis Floyd, of Jefferson- 
ville, with a few more recruits, and three boats. Finally 
Burr himself with two more boats, some horses and provisions, 
met them at the mouth of the Cumberland. The attempts 

Despite this he wrote Madison on Nov. 28: “at this place they seem to know 
nothing of the plans of Colonel Burr and I am rather induced to think that he 
has no one at work for him here .. . for all is quiet”. Wand. and Minn., 
ty J. (ed.) The Statutes of Ohio and of the Northwestern Terri- 
tory, adopted or enacted from 1788-1838, inc. (Cincinnati, 1833), I, 553 ff. 


*1Wandell and Minnigerode, Burr, II, 147. 


2Beveridge says there were six boats, but this is an error. Marshall, III, 325. 
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made by the Ohio and Kentucky militias to intercept this 
band of adventurers were as humorous as they were futile. 
Everywhere the ogre of the Burr conspiracy aroused appre- 
hension, which rapidly turned into hysteria because the dread- 
ed monster nowhere showed its head! On one or two occas- 
sions the expedition floated by while the brave militiamen were 
engaged in the diversion of imbibing intoxicating beverages. 


This band so bold, the night being cold, 
And Blacksmith’s shop being handy, 
Around the forge they drink and gorge 
On: whisky and peach-brandy.*% 


Almost any extraordinary noise on the river excited the great- 
est consternation among the inhabitants of Cincinnati. 

The proclamation of Jefferson, for some peculiar reason, 
filtered into the West very slowly. It reached Marietta on 
December 12, but it had not been received at Nashville when 
Burr left on December 22.274 At the various forts along the 
Ohio and the Mississippi, the proclamation had not been re- 
ceived, and Burr and his party were extended many courtesies 
by the commanders.”> It was not until the expedition reached 
Bayou Pierre in the Territory of Mississippi that Burr learned 
that he was regarded as a traitor. There is some evidence 
that some of the adventurers had gotten wind of it previously, 
and had left the expedition.2® Burr at once publicly protested 
that he was engaged in a lawful enterprise, but finally sur- 
rendered himself voluntarily to Acting Governor Cowles Mead. 
At this time, when the flotilla was seized, it was described 
by Mead in a letter to the War Department as follows: “Thus, 
sir, this mighty alarm, with all its exaggeration, has eventuated 
in nine boats and one hundred men, and a major part of these 
are boys, or young men just from school”.2’ Burr was again 
summoned before a grand jury and now for a third time, he 

2This verse is one of a burlesque epic called “The Battle of the Muskingum” 
written by Edw. Tupper. For the entire selection see Safford, (ed) Blenner- 
hassett Papers, (Cincinnati, 1864) — 

*Wandell and Minnigerode, Burr, II, 158. 

2Tbid., II, 159, 160; Beveridge, Seba. =" 361-2. 

*Levering, Julia H., Historic Indiana, (N. 1909) p. 134. 


“Mead to the War Department, Jan. 19, Xis07. Annals, 9th congress, 2nd 
session, p. 1019. 
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was not indicted because of lack of evidence against him. 
Despite this fact, Judge Rodney ordered that Burr renew 
kis bond or go to jail, when there was no charge whatever 
against him before the court. Fearing that violence would be 
done him, Burr now went into hiding and finally fled. He 
was apprehended in a part of the territory which is now the 
state of Alabama, and taken to Richmond, Virginia to stand 
trial for treason. 

In some respects the trial of Burr is one of the most re- 
markable ever to take place in an American court.” The 
dignity and wisdom of the judge, John Marshall, the imposing 
array of legal talent on both sides, and the important decisions 
rendered make the trial one of great importance. It is not 
within the province of this paper, however, to tell the story 
of the trial. Suffice it to say that Burr was indicted by a 
grand jury on the charge of treason, was prosecuted with 
every bit of talent and energy that the administration could 
muster, and was acquitted because it could not be proved, on 
the testimony of two competent witnesses, that an overt act 
of war had taken place. Looking at the case from the vantage 
point of a hundred years, it may be said that the trial was a 
vindication of law and justice over the popular prejudice and 
political machinations of the day. Though he was acquitted, 
Burr’s countrymen took for granted that he was guilty. Though 
he faced other trials in the various states on different charges, 
he fled to Europe where he remained until 1812. He returned 
to New York in that year and soon resumed with success 
the practice of law. Nothing seemed to daunt his courage— 
not even the death of his beloved grandson, and then Theo- 
dosia herself. Such was the career of a most remarkable 
character. 


THE MOTIVES BEHIND THE “CONSPIRACY” 


In the preceding pages an attempt has been made to trace 
the incontestable facts of the Burr “Conspiracy”, leaving for 
later consideration those aspects of the episode which are mat- 
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ters of dispute. The chief of these matters is the problem of 
motives: just what was Burr aiming at in his western activities 
in the years 1805 to 1807? 

The possible motives of Burr in the western country may 
be classified under three heads: first, minor motives that 
may have attracted his attention to the West; second, pur- 
poses which he revealed to men in order to enlist their sup- 
port; and third, his real purposes. As has been said, Burr 
desired above all else to escape, in 1805, from an environ- 
ment in which he was not only cordially disliked and mis- 
trusted, but also in some danger. It is evident that from 
the very beginning one of Burr’s most important projects in 
the West was the gathering of an army of frontiersmen 
and the invasion of Florida and Mexico accompanied by 
a revolutionizing process within the latter country. As 
early as 1798-9 he had been acquainted with such a project. 
Its chief sponsor at that time was none other than Alexander 
Hamilton. He was carrying on a voluminous correspondence 
with Francisco de Miranda and discussing plans with General 
Wilkinson, even then in the pay of Spain.?® The plan doubt- 
less had remained in the mind of Burr, and now, with war 
with Spain threatening, was an ideal time to carry it out.*° 
His negotiations with Anthony Merry, the British Minister, 
for British financial and naval aid even before his first foray 
into the West makes it certain that something of a rather 
pretentious nature was planned. 

Besides this plan, which we shall see always formed a major 
part of Burr’s designs, other schemes were in the air. Mat- 
thew Lyon, a prominent Westerner, deposed that as early as 
the winter of 1805, Burr told him that he had been discussing 
with Wilkinson and Jonathan Dayton, ex-speaker of the 
House, a land development scheme in the West. Another 
possibility suggested to Wilkinson by Lyon and later com- 
municated to Burr by Lyon, was that of moving west, es- 


tablishing his residence in Tennessee, and being elected to 
2Wandell and Minnigerode, Burr, II, 14-16 and 38-39; Beveridge, Marshall, 
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Congress from that state. Lyon says Burr did not seem 
enamored at the prospect: in other words it would be only a 
sideshow if it were possible at all. But the prospect does 
not seem to have been lost sight of, for we find Wilkinson 
writing to Governor Harrison in the fall of 1805 requesting 
that Burr be returned to Congress as territorial representative 
of Indiana, in place of Mr. Parks who, Wilkinson suggested, 
might “return to his profession.”*! Burr was also interested 
in the construction of a canal around the falls of the Ohio. 
Such a proposal had been before the Senate in January, 1805, 
and of course Burr became acquainted with it at that time.*? 
The project was discussed by Burr, Dayton, and Smith at 
Cincinnati while Burr was there in 1805. An act was passed 
by the Indiana legislature in August, 1805, incorporating the 
“Indiana Canal Co.”, laying down regulations for its observ- 
ance, permitting it to establish a bank in connection with the 
project, and naming as directors, among others, George 
Rogers Clark, Dayton, Davis Floyd, and Aaron Burr.** So 
Aaron Burr had numerous and sundry irons in the fire when 
he set out upon his western tour in 1805. 

A second group of purposes often ascribed to Burr have 
their origin in the various stories which he told to the differ- 
ent men whose support for his scheme he needed. It is scarce- 
ly stretching the truth to say that Burr did not tell the same 
tale to any two men. He tried to make an individual appeal 
to each character whom he approached and it is obviously | 
futile to try to interpret these as his true motives. To Mr. 
_Merry, for example, he made a plea for British aid in the 
form of money and ships in the accomplishment of the sep- 
aration of the western states.* But to Governor Alston he 
pointed out the promise of land development in the West, in 
an effort to enlist his support.** He even tried to get financial 


31Goebel, Dorothy B., William Henry Harrison, (Indianapolis, ol pp. 72-74. 

82Albach, James R., ‘Annals of the West, (Pittsburg, 1856) p. 

Baws of Indiana Territory, 1801-6, (Paoli, Ind., 1886) p. 94. The ‘ee 
ton Federalist’? regarded this as Burr's chief purpose in visiting the West. t 
also rumored that he was to replace Claiborne as Governor of Louisiana. Quoted 
by Henshaw, Miss C. B. Leslie, The Aaron Burr Conspiracy e the Ohio Valley. 
“Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly”, 1915, Vol. 24, 121. 
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support from Yrujo, of all persons, by spinning a yarn about 
taking Washington, seizing the President, Vice-President, and 
the ships in the navy yard, burning the capital, and sailing 
off to New Orleans, without however menacing the Spanish 
possessions !° Oh, no! He may have entertained General 
Eaton, disgruntled because Congress refused to allow his 
claims in connection with the war with the Barbary States, 
with a hair-brained scheme much like that which he had pre- 
pared for the consumption of Yrujo.*® At least that was Eat- 
on’s version of it. Colonel George Morgan, a Revolutionary sol- 
dier, and his son had received a grant of land in Spanish terri- 
tory from the Minister Gardoqui. Later on this charter had 
been revoked by Miro, Spanish Governor at New Orleans. They 
had also been pressing claims before Congress for years to 
secure lands which they claimed to have purchased in Indiana 
from the Indians. Burr now approached them with treason- 
able schemes, if we are to believe their reports to Jefferson 
and testimony against Burr.** But to men in the West Burr 
was appealing for aid in his project by everywhere portraying 
it as a blow against the Spanish possessions. This brings us to 
the consideration of Burr’s true designs in the West, so far as 
such designs can be understood. 

If there is anything certain about the purposes of Burr so 
far as his plans are concerned, it is that his primary pur- 
pose was to collect a considerable body of men in the West, 
and in the event of war with Spain certainly, without it pos- 
sibly, to make a foray upon the Spanish possessions in Florida 
and Mexico. For this there is abundant evidence. As has 
been mentioned he had long been acquainted with such a 
project, and it is probable that Wilkinson was urging it upon 
him in the winter of 1804-5. His negotiations with Merry 
were undoubtedly to get aid for such an expedition.*® Every- 
where he went in the West in 1805 he was talking about war 
with Spain and a possible invasion of Mexico.*® For this 
purpose he persuaded Jackson to call out the Tennessee militia 
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and attempted to get Harrison to muster the Indiana militia. 
At New Orleans he was intimately connected with the 
“Mexican Association” of that city. This was a group of over 
three hundred of the prominent citizens of New Orleans led 
by James Workman, Judge of the Court of Orleans County, 
and Daniel Clark, a prominent merchant.*® “The invasion of 
Mexico was in every heart, on every tongue. All that was yet 
lacking to make it certain was war between Spain and the 
United States, and every Western or Southern man believed 
that war was at hand.”*! This was certainly the prime idea 
of Burr when he returned to Washington at the close of 1805. 
The events of the winter of 1805-6 seemed to make war a 
little less certain, though it was still a strong possibility, 
and it is indisputable that Burr hoped for it. 

There is more than a little evidence that in this scheme 
for a descent upon the Spanish possessions, Burr had _ the ac- 
quiescence of the administration. According to the letter of 
the Spanish minister, cited above, Burr had a two hour 
conference with Jefferson just five days before the latter 
issued his “war message”. It is certain that Miranda, in his 
schemes for revolutionizing the Spanish possessions in South 
America, had had the passive if not active support of the ad- 
ministration. This colorful character was given a great 
ovation when he appeared in New York in 1805, six years after 
his earlier planning with Hamilton and Wilkinson. Sev- 
eral prominent gentlemen gave their active support to the 
fitting out of a vessel—the “Leander”—and Miranda actually 
conferred with Madison regarding the expedition.*2 Miranda 
reported to one of his supporters that the administration was 
at least prepared to look the other way.*? And even Jeffer- 
son dined the ardent Venezuelan.*4 The expedition was 
prepared in the open, without any attempt at concealment, 
and sailed away unmolested in February, 1806.47 And when 
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it had ended in defeat, the government’s case against the 
American citizens who had aided in the preparation of the 
expedition was dropped, because the defense had members 
of the administration subpoenaed to show that they had given 
their consent to the project, and the gentlemen summoned 
were conveniently prevented from attending because of the 
press of public business.**® The newspapers of the time were 
full of Miranda, and there was widespread sympathy for his 
cause, especially in the West. The administration had at least 
winked at one expedition against Spain; there was a strong 
possibility that it might do the same for another! Burr re- 
_peatedly stated that he had the sanction of the administration 
for his schemes.** And then there is Jefferson’s peculiar con- 
duct. Stephen Minor of Natchez started rumors about Burr 
in 1805, which Jefferson must have heard; then Daveiss wrote 
him almost numberless letters; the Morgans warned him, 
Eaton took him his wild tales, but for almost fifteen months 
Jefferson did nothing, and said nothing of any moment. 
Then suddenly, Wilkinson sounded the tocsin, and Burr became - 
a traitor. It is very extraordinary indeed.** 

Was it Burr’s intention to proceed against the Spanish 
possessions whether or not war was declared? This is a diffi- 
cult question. Considering this point, Wandell and Minni- 
gerode say: “At no time does the Colonel, or the Mexican 
Association seem to have openly advocated an invasion of 
Mexico without a preliminary state of war between the two 
countries’’.*® I am inclined to believe that if Burr could have 
succeeded in assembling the force which he wished that he 
would have invaded Mexico, war or no war. But it is also 
evident that with the small force that he did have when ap- 
prehended at Bayou Pierre, no one but a madman would have 
attempted such a crusade. Nine boats and a hundred men and 
boys! There can be no question that Burr had determined to 
settle the Bastrop lands, though it is probable that he con- 
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sidered the possibility of making the settlement a basis from 
which an expedition might move against Spain. It is folly 
to accuse a man of Burr’s intelligence of intending to make 
war against Spain with nine houseboats, a few men and boys, 
and very few arms. 

It is evident, therefore, that the settlement of the Bastrop 
lands was the second true project of Burr. In 1805 it had 
been just another side show like the canal project. The 
invasion of Mexico was then the outstanding idea. But when 
the prospect of war began to fade, Burr took out some in- 
surance, we may say. He purchased the Bastrop lands (Oc- 
tober, 1806), took off his armor, and put on the garb of a 
pioneer, with perhaps a sword underneath. With all the 
clatter and rumor removed, it cannot be denied that Burr’s 
little party which was leisurely drifting down the Mississippi 
in those early January days of 1807 resembled nothing so 
much as a typical band of American pioneers. There was 
at least more than one woman in the party, as we shall shortly 
see. 


DID BURR PLAN TO SEPARATE THE UNION? 


I have left to the last the possible purpose of the Burr 
“Conspiracy” that has aroused the greatest controversy: Did 
Burr plan to separate the Union? That he did so intend 
has come to be almost a traditional conviction in American 
history. Yet Burr to his dying day strenuously denied it. 
Only a few months before he died he was asked if he had 
intended to separate the Union. He replied, “No; I would 
as soon have thought of taking possession of the moon, and 
informing my friends that I intended to divide it among 
them’”.5° Again he said, “I never got within ten thousand 
leagues of a wish to break up the United States by a separatist 
or a secessionist movement, though I did hope to establish an 
empire in Mexico and to become its emperor”.®! When the 
rumors had begun to fly, Harrison, Jackson, Senator Smith, 
Davis Floyd, and many other of his friends wrote to him to 
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inquire if the accusations were true. In every case he abso- 
lutely disclaimed any such motives. What are the facts of 
the case ?°? 

It would seem probable that Burr was well-nigh desperate 
in the spring of 1805. I am inclined to believe that at that 
time he frequently considered the possibility of separating the 
Union. He seems to have believed that the West was not very 
firmly attached to the Union: he had never been in the western 
country up to this time. In December, 1804, three creole 
deputies had been at Washington complaining that promises 
made by the government at the time of the Louisiana purchase 
had not been fulfilled.** Mr. Merry reported to his govern- 
ment that they stated that their connection with the Union 
was forced and regrettable. They had conversations with 
Burr, to whom they were introduced by Wilkinson. Then 
there were those proposals to Mr. Merry, wherein Burr pledged 
himself to effect a separation of the western states if British . 
aid were forthcoming. McCaleb and Wandell and Minni- 
gerode, who have carried the process of whitewashing Burr 
too far, it seems to me, view this intrigue as merely a way to 
get British support for the Mexican venture. But in view 
of all the facts and of later developments it is not improbable 
that Burr may have had such an end as this in view: to 
separate the West, gather an army and descend upon the 
Spanish possessions, and form the whole into an empire with 
Aaron I as emperor. That Burr was not above the thought 
of separation, real treason in fact, is proven by the indisput- 
able fact that he proposed numerous schemes to the ministers 
of Napoleon, while an exile in France in 1810, which involved 
an attack upon the western possessions of the United States.** 
It was undoubtedly one of Burr’s objects to sound out the 
West on this subject during his tour of that country in the 
year 1805. 

If Burr had entertained any delusions as to the loyalty of 
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the West to the Union in 1805, they were surely shattered 
when he began to sound out the opinion in that region. We 
have no record of his even mentioning the subject of dis- 
union to anyone. Everywhere he went he heard toasts to the 
Union.» The fact is that the westerners could have had no 
good reasons to feel otherwise. Back in 1785 when Jay had 
proposed that the vital privilege of the westerners be sacrificed 
to the commercial interests of New England, it is little wonder 
that Spanish intrigue made headway among the pioneers of 
Kentucky and Tennessee. When the right of deposit was de- 
nied, and Wilkinson, now a paid agent of Spain, worked with 
Miro, the Spanish governor, to separate the West from the 
Union, one cannot be surprised that many favored the scheme. 
But one by one every vital grievance was removed. First the 
hated Britishers who had been inciting Indian raids for so 
many years were ousted from the western forts by the Jay 
treaty. At about the same time the victories of “Mad An- 
‘thony” Wayne had proved that the Federal Government could 
and would control the Indians. Scarcely had this been accom- 
plished when the Pinckney Treaty guaranteed once and for all 
a free outlet for western produce. In 1803, the West was 
transported into ecstasy by the Louisiana Purchase, which 
could pacify the desires of the most ardent expansionists for 
years. Finally, in 1804 and 1805, Governor Harrison had 
negotiated a purchase from the Indians of two million acres 
of the most fertile land in Indiana. The Indians, pacified 
with bribes and annuities, were quiet and unmenacing. Never- 
theless Paxson says, “But the ease with which Burr obtained 
western aid for what was at best a shady venture, gives em- 
phasis to the importance of the purchase of Louisiana as a 
means of holding the Union together. The separatist west- 
ern spirit was dying, but by no means dead. The flame of 
national zeal, that in the next decade was to make a war 
with England unavoidable, was unlighted in 1803, and only 
beginning to burn in 1806.°° “In other words, Paxson is say- 
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ing that the West was not altogether loyal to the Union in 
1806 because of the “ease with which Burr obtained western 
aid for what was at best a shady venture”. Before we can 
accept this statement, we must ascertain how much aid Burr 
got in the West and to what degree his project was shady. 

Whence came the rumors and accusations that the separa- 
tion of the Union was a part of Burr’s plans? The first 
one does not come from a very promising source. Stephen 
Minor, resident of Natchez and a paid agent of Spain, started 
a rumor which was copied in many papers while Burr was still 
in the West in 1805.°% This had it that Burr intended to 
revolutionize the West and separate the Union. Minor prob- 
ably set this rumor on foot at the request of the Spanish 
officials to get Burr into trouble, for they realized that his 
true designs were against Mexico.5® When the rumors were 
reported to Burr, he scorned them, and Wilkinson referred to 
them as “a tale of a tub of Burr”.®® Early in 1806, Joseph 
Hamilton Daveiss, who, as had been mentioned before, was 
United States marshal for the District of Kentucky, was 
writing Jefferson that he had “satisfactory information” that 
several American citizens were pensioners of Spain, that a 
revolutionary scheme had been set on foot in the West, that 
among its leaders was Burr, and that many men of note in the 
Northern States were engaged in it along with persons of 
high standing in Kentucky.°° When Burr was summoned be- 
fore the Court in Kentucky on two occasions in 1806, Mr. 
Daveiss had ample opportunity to lay his cards on the table, 
but alas, he had no cards. He had only rumors. It is per- 
haps not out of place to remark that Mr. Daveiss was an 
ardent Federalist, that he wrote a lampoon against Jeffer- 
son in 1807 for not acting sooner on his suggestions, and that 
he was such an idolator of Hamilton that he adopted the 
name as part of his own after he had reached maturity.® 
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As regards the testimony of the Morgans, which implied 
that Burr meant separation, we must remember that they 
had certain fish to fry. For years they had had a claim 
pending before Congress. When they were returning from 
Richmond where they testified against Burr, they left a card at 
the President’s home to remind him of their services in the pro- 
ceedings against Burr.®? What is it possible to make out of 
Eaton’s wild tale that he ascribed to Burr: the seizure of 
Washington, assassination of high officials, looting of the 
treasury, and confiscation of the ships? Surely this is treason 
par excellence. But we must remind ourselves that Eaton 
was a very heavy drinker.®* He also had claims for his part 
in the African campaign against Tripoli, where he had as- 
sumed the title of “General”. He did not tell all of his story 
to Jefferson, but only hinted at a possibility of an insurrection 
in the West. He urged Jefferson to grant Burr a foreign ap- 
pointment, a most peculiar suggestion for this patriot who 
now essayed the role of savior of his country from the designs 
of a traitor.** The fact of the matter is that one cannot at- 
tach very much importance to Eaton’s story, partly because 
he had ulterior motives, but mainly because the whole story 
is so utterly absurd. The proposals made to Yrujo to separate 
the West were clearly made to secure aid for an expedition 
against the Spaniards themselves. 

It would be an impossible task to try to run down all the 
rumors which were in the air about separatism in the years 
1806-1807. The “Querist” articles, the work of Blennerhassett, 
were certainly unfortunate if Burr did not contemplate sep- 
aration. It is rather hard to understand why he allowed 
Blennerhassett to publish them, although he may not have 
known who their author was at the time. But before these 
articles appeared, a new weekly newspaper appeared at Frank- 
fort, Kentucky, called the Western World. It had begun 
publication on July 4, 1806, and was owned and edited by 
Joseph M. Street and John Wood. The latter had been 
~ @McCalgp, Burr Conspiracy, p. 77 ft. nt. 
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the author of a vicious history of the Adams administration 
which Burr had been instrumental in suppressing. Both 
Daveiss and Humphrey Marshall, leaders of the Federalist fac- 
tion in Kentucky, were closely connected with the sheet. The 
articles which it contained attempted to link the Burr pro- 
ject with the earlier Spanish intrigues, asserting that the 
present scheme, however, contemplated the setting up of an 
independent government, rather than a union of the West 
with Spain.® When called upon to prove this statement 
at the arraignment of Burr in Kentucky, the editors had to 
admit that their assertion had been based on rumor.® A large 
proportion of the reports of separatist plots that appeared 
in other papers seem to have been based on these irresponsible 
rumors circulated by men who were clearly partisans. 

Among the testimony often adduced to prove that Burr in- 
tended to separate the West from the Union, is his famous 
cypher letter of July 29, 1806, to General Wilkinson.” It 
was garbled by Wilkinson, at least to the extent of removing 
those portions which connected him with the conspiracy.® 
That Wilkinson had actually been one of Burr’s chief lieu- 
tenants is beyond doubt. But now that gentleman turned 
tail. He had heard of the death of William Pitt in Eng- 
land and this convinced him that British aid would not be 
forthcoming. The Spaniards themselves retreated and the 
administration was becoming luke-warm on the subject of 
war. There were those ugly rumors that someone had started 
in the West, particularly the articles in the Western World 
which viciously attacked him as the former friend of Spanish 
interests in the West, and now an accomplice of Burr.® So 
Wilkinson suddenly became very patriotic. He claims to have 
elicited a story from Swartwout, Burr’s messenger, that Burr 
intended to sack the city of New Orleans, raid the bank, and 
use the city as a base for the descent into Mexico.” That 
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Burr had had such an idea is, of course, possible. He knew 
that many of the creoles in the city were his friends. It is 
possible, that is,.that he had had such an idea late. in July, 
1806, when Swartwout left him. But when his forces were 
actually gathered and were found to consist of a handful of 
youngsters and nine houseboats, who can say that he could 
have continued to entertain such plans? It is far more likely 
that the whole thing was a fabrication of the General’s; in 
fact Swartwout later denied that he had made any such state- 
ments.“1 Whatever we may think of Burr, we must admit 
that Wilkinson was a thorough scoundrel, a traitor both to 
his country and to his friend. ; 

What stands out in the whole controversy is the fact that 
Burr was a persecuted man—persecuted for reasons of polit- 
ical expediency. The Federalists of Kentucky were taking a 
slap at the administration through the medium of Burr. 
Wilkinson was playing him at first, beyond a doubt, as an 
accomplice in separating the West and adding it to the Span- 
ish domain. When this possibility faded he betrayed Burr 
to save himself. And Jefferson who for a long time at least 
merely winked at what was going on turned tail when it 
became politically expedient to condemn the venture and put 
all his energies into convicting Burr. We may dismiss much 
of the testimony made at the trial as being inspired, at least, 
by the administration, which was fiendishly trying to make 
out a case against Burr. 

If Burr’s early plans included one which involved the sep- 
aration of the Union, he was not alone. The exaltation of a 
united nation which grew up around the Civil War has blinded 
us to the complaisance with which such an eventuality was 
viewed in the early years of our history. “Separation as 
a solution of domestic disputes was considered perfectly nor- 
mal and logical”.’? While the Federalists were in power, their 
opponents talked about it: witness the Virginia and Kentucky 
Resolutions. The West was full of dissention in the last 
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fifteen years of the eighteenth century. When Jefferson was: 
elected President, the New Englanders, the Federalists, began 
to plot disunion in New England. When Louisiana was pur- 
chased they were again wont to seek solace in disunion. And 
in the War of 1812 came the Hartford Convention. Up un- 
til the very eve of the Civil War threats of disunion were 
stock in trade in Congress. At the opening of the nineteenth 
century, very few people believed, it would seem, that the dis- 
tant West could be kept united with the East. As late as 
1803, Jefferson himself wrote, “If they see their interest in 
separation, why should we take sides with our Atlantic rather 
than our Mississippi descendants? It is the elder and younger 
brother differing. God bless them both, and keep them in the 
Union, if it be for their good, but separate them, if it be bet- 
ter.”73 

So much for the idea of separation. If Burr considered it 
at first, which is possible, it was no more than others had 
been doing for years.“4 But surely after his tour of 1805 there 
is no unbiased evidence to show that he still had this as an 
aim.” 

THE OLD NORTHWEST AND THE “CONSPIRACY” 


1. Personalties 

Many of the most prominent men in the old Northwest 
in 1805-6 were connected with the Burr conspiracy. At least 
two of them were Burr’s “first lieutenants”. One of these 
was John Smith, United States Senator from Ohio. In Ohio 
Smith was familiarly known as “Elder”, since he was the 
first permanent pastor of the first Baptist Church in the North- 
west. He had made a journey to the Southwest to investigate 
the state of the public feelings on the respective claims of the 
United States and Spain over the boundaries after the Louis- 


BRord, (ed) Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Jeff. to Breckenridge, Aug. 2, 1803. 

™4Ford thinks Burr got his ‘ideas of disunion’’ from the Federalists. Ford, 
W. C., Some Papers of Aaron Burr, (Worcester, Mass. 1920) p. 10. 

7%A4,correspondent of Liberty Hall, a Cincinnati newspaper, accused Burr's 
agents of stirring up the Indians in Kentucky in order to create malcontent with 
the Union there. Cady, J. F., Western Opinion and the War of 1812, “Ohio 
Arch. and Hist. Soc. Pub., 1924, XXIII, 441. ' , 

7J¢ has now become sufficiently clear that the word ‘‘conspiracy” is a mis- 
nomer. In view of all the facts, it is hard to definitely assert that Burr’s pur- 
poses were either evil or shady. 
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iana Purchase, and he had made a report to Jefferson. Smith 
had won his popularity in Ohio through sheer force of per- 
sonality and was elected as Ohio’s first Senator. Here he 
had become acquainted with Burr and, as we know, was close- 
ly connected with his projects in the West. When the rumors 
about Burr came to his ears, he wrote a letter of inquiry to 
the Colonel. Burr replied emphatically that he had no in- 
tention of separating the Union, and Smith believed him. But 
when Jefferson’s proclamation arrived in Ohio, Smith at once 
joined forces for the apprehension of the Burrites. In order 
to get arms for the militia he advanced $10,000 of his own 
money in order to get them from the United States barracks 
at Newport. Despite this, Smith was “pursued relentlessly” 
by Governor Tiffin and Nathaniel Massie, Jefferson’s close 
friends. He was arraigned at Richmond along with Burr but 
no evidence against him could be found. The Ohio legis- 
lature on Dec. 20, 1806, requested him either to resign or 
proceed at once to his post.” When he arrived at the Senate 
there was opposition to seating him, and a special com- 
mittee, with John Quincy Adams as chairman, was appointed 
to investigate the matter of his guilt.*® The report of the 
committee was that there was a strong supposition of his 
guilt.” On April 9, 1808, the vote on his expulsion was 
taken. Despite all the efforts of the administration the motion 
to expel lacked one vote of the necessary two-thirds. Ex-Gover- 
nor Tiffin, who had been elected to the Senate as Smith’s col- 
league, was among those who voted to expel. On December 10, 
1808, Smith resigned, moved to Louisiana and resumed his 
preaching, doubtless finding far greater peace than was ever 
his lot in his political endeavors.*° 

Another prominent adherent of Burr was Davis Floyd of 
Jeffersonville in Indiana Territory. He had opened a tavern 
in 1801 and was for many years a falls pilot. Governor Har- 


Gilkey, E. H., The Ohio Hundred Year Book (Columbus, 1901) p. 574. 

Randall and Ryan, History of Ohio (N. Y., 1912), III, Ch. 7. 

Adams, C. F., (Ed.) Memoirs of John Quincy Adams (Phila., 1874) II, p. 
449ff. Francis Scott Key was one of Smith’s attorneys. 

Hor most of the material for this survey of Smith’s fortunes, I am indebted 
to Randall and Ryan, History of Ohio, (N. Y., 1912) III, Ch. 7. 
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rison attested that there was not a man in the Territory 
who possessed more entirely his confidence and esteem. No . 
man “possessed a higher sense of Patriotism or more devotion 
to the Constitution of his Country.8! He too wrote to Burr 
to ask the meaning of the sinister rumors which he was hear- 
ing. Burr’s reply was reassuring. Harrison believed that 
Floyd was deluded by Burr but was not guilty of any treason- 
able purposes himself. ~ Nevertheless he was tried and con- 
victed for his connection with Burr, fined $10, and sent to 
jail for three hours. His career was not ended, however, for 
he later became a Circuit Judge, Representative in the State 
Legislature, and was appointed to adjudicate Florida land 
claims in 1823.8? 

Minor relations with other men in the Northwest were had 
by Burr. Dr. David Wallace, of Marietta, Jonathan Meigs, 
and General Edward Tupper are known to have had some 
connections with Burr.*? He called at the home of Thomas 
Worthington, Smith’s colleague at that time in the Senate, 
and stayed several days without seeing Worthington, who was 
away.** That Burr approached Harrison to secure his sup- 
port we have already indicated. Harrison “evidently doubted 
the integrity of these plans and remained aloof”.®® He was 
informed by one Waller Taylor of the rumors which were in 
circulation about Burr, but Burr assured him that there were 
no designs against the United States. When the remnants of 
Burr’s followers came into Indiana to settle, Harrison in- 
structed Hargrove, Captain of the militia, to make them wel- 
come but to keep the matter to himself.** Harrison did not 
entirely escape blame, however, and his connections with Burr 
were brought up against him when he was running for the 
presidency. It is interesting to note that in none of the cam- 
paign biographies of Harrison are his dealings with Burr even 
mentioned.®* 


S1Asarey, L. (Ed.) Harrison’s Messages and Letters, “Ind. Hist. Coll.” VII, 205. 
87 bid., VII, 205 ff. 

88Wand. and Minn., Burr, pp. 41, 48, 86. 

Randall and Ryan, Ohio, III, 217. 

85Goebel, Dorothy B.. William Henry Harrison, (Indianapolis, 1926) p. 72. 
sHsarey, L. (Ed.), Harrison’s Messages, I, 228. 

SiGoebel, Harrison, pp. 72-74 is the best discussion of Burr and Harrison. 
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2. The Refugees in Indiana 

Harrison’s letters reveal the fact that many of the follow- 
ers of Burr found permanent homes in Indiana after the 
collapse of the expedition. It seems probable that a consider- 
able number of these folk gathered hints of the impending 
storm while on the way down the Ohio. It is probable that 
some of them never joined the main force at all. They were 
doubtlessly intending to, when they were informed of the ac- 
cusations against Burr and decided to go no further, but 
pushing up some small stream into Indiana, settled down to 
seek their fortunes there. One of the most interesting facts 
in this connection is the frequent reference we find in the 
records of groups of Burr refugees made up of whole fam- 
ilies: men with their wives and children. On one party we 
find reference to four men with their wives and children.** 
Another group was made up of four young men. They were 
induced to enlist in the militia.S® One of these young men 
told Harrison that there were several bands of the refugees 
scattered throughout the Territory. In one band, he stated 
that there were six men, three women, and five children.°° We 
find Harrison requesting Hargrove to warn the settlers not 
to tell anyone that they were Burrites because it would pre- 
judice their future.*4 One wonders if Governor Harrison 
did not feel that it would prejudice his future if President 
Jefferson heard about it. At any rate, Harrison instructed 
Hargrove to construct a fort for their protection capable of 
accommodating fifty persons.°? There are many interesting 
stories concerning the hardships and trials of these people,®* 
but they all go to show that they were hardy and typical 
pioneer stock. 

There are two pieces of evidence in regard to these refugees 
that are very interesting to the student of the “Conspiracy” 
as a whole. In the first place it is evident that a very con- 
siderable number of these people were not Westerners at all 


88BHsarey, (Ed.), Harrison’s Mess., I, 228. 
9Tbid., I, p. 238. 
*Tbid, I, 238. 
“7bid., I, 228. 
87bid., I, 238. 
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but Easterners who had been attracted by the inducements of 
Burr or his agents. One family of five whose story is related 
by Cockrum had come from Virginia.®* The young man cited 
above, who told Harrison about the other bands in the region, 
had come out with three others from Pennsylvania, his home 
being on the Monongahela.** It is therefore a mistake to say 
that Burr gathered his adherents from the West exclusively. 
Here is a considerable number, how representative we do 
not know, who did not come from the western states. The 
other revealing piece of evidence is the considerable number 
of families who had been attracted by the Burr expedition. 
Does it seem plausible that Burr was using the Bastrop Lands 
as only a cover for his other designs, as Jefferson and other 
writers have said? 


3. Attitudes of the old Northwest as revealed by the Burr 
“Conspiracy” 

When Burr entered the West in 1805 he was received as 
almost an idol. At Marietta he was “heartily welcomed”.®*® 
At Cincinnati the attentions of the leading citizens were 
“markedly cordial’.®* At each stage of his journey the popular 
greeting grew warmer. In Nashville there was a magnificent 
parade. Pioneers from miles around gathered in the capital. 
“Flags waved, fifes shrilled, drums rolled, cannon thundered. 
A great feast was spread and Burr addressed the picturesque 
gathering”.°®> In New Orleans he was received with warmth. 
He even visited the Ursuline Convent, and has left us this 
delicious morsel in his Memoirs: “All was gayety, wit, and 
sprightliness. Saint A is a very accomplished lady. At part- 
ing I asked them to remember me in their prayers, which 
they all promised with great promptness and courtesy—Saint 
A with earnestness’.°® Everywhere he went he was greeted 





%Ror these see Cockrum, W. M., Pioneer History of Indiana, (Oakland City, 
Ind., 1907) p. 472 ff. 

*Tbid., p. 478. 

%Ford, Paul Leicester, The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, IX, 17. 

*Beveridge, Marshall, III, 291. 

*Ibid., III, 297. 

*7bid., III, 293. 

*Davis, Memoirs of Burr, Burr to Theodosia Alston, May 23, 1815. 
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“with hopeful acclaim as the leader the West was in need 
of.”10° In August of 1806 we find him in Marietta, drilling 
the militia, receiving the smiles of “the congregated beauty 
of the surrounding neighborhood”, and being sought by the 
men.?°! 

Numerous reasons may be advanced for his signal popular- 
ity in the West at this time, and some of these reasons give 
us a good idea of the Western mind of the day. The people of 
Tennessee were particularly appreciative of the sympathy of 
Burr at the time of their struggle for statehood. The Western 
papers were printing the reports of the profound effect of 
Burr’s farewell speech to the Senate. It was reported that 
he had left many of the Senators in tears at his departure, 
judging from our own day, an almost incredible feat. As 
the hero of the duel with Hamilton, he was the idol of the 
rough and tumble West.!°? Here was a people who put great 
store upon the personality and individuality. True sons of 
the West, they despised the trappings of aristocracy. They 
admired Burr because of his courage in the duel with Hamil- 
ton, and because he won! They were attracted by his oratorical 
gifts. They liked him because he was on the side of democracy 
in politics. Withal he was also a gentleman who set great 
store upon his honor just as Jackson did. And to cap it all 
he had a personality that no one seemed able to resist. 

Besides these personal traits it was what he was planning 
to do that made these Westerners flock to his banner. He was 
planning to invade the Spanish dominions and humble the 
haughty Spaniard. The toasts of the day were full of rev- 
erence and enthusiasm for the Union.’°* The United States 
stood for democracy, Spain stood for absolutism, and as they 
loved the one they loathed the other. Miranda’s expedition 
was followed with great expectation. And here was Burr, 
courageous, able, daring, with a reputation for bravery in the 
Revolution, who was going to lead them against the hated 


10Wand. and Minn., Burr., II, 45. 
WSafford, (Ed.) Blenn. Papers, p. 129. 
102Beveridge, Marshall, III, 295. 
18McCaleb, Burr Conspir., p. 116. 
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Spaniard as soon as Jefferson and the slow administration at 
Washington got around to declare war. The Westerners of 1805 
were enthusiastic in the worship of democracy, and because the 
Union had become a symbol for democracy and also because, 
since the acquisition of Louisiana, they had begun to see the 
vision of a great nation, they were ardent Unionists. 

The Proclamation of November 27, declaring that the Burr 
expedition was inimical to the interests of the United States, 
came upon the West like a thunderbolt. Although his Proc- 
lamation totally failed to prove that Burr was a traitor 
or that his designs were inimical to the Union, the very sug- 
gestion coming from the President of the United States 
changed the attitude of the West overnight. Harrison, Smith, 
Clay, and scores of others who had befriended Burr now con- 
demned him in the harshest terms. In response to a secret 
message of Governor Tiffin, the Ohio Legislature, as we have 
seen, passed an act for the apprehension of the conspirators 
and their boats in Ohio, professing at the same time full 
allegiance to the Federal Government.’*%* In Kentucky a 
similar act was passed. The legislatures of Indiana Terri- 
tory and of Tennessee were not in session at the time.’°* Gov- 
ernor Claiborne promulgated an announcement that Louisiana 
residents were ready to stand by the Union.1** The Mississippi 
legislature passed a resolution professing their attachment to 
the Union and the Constitution. The Governor of Tennessee 
assured a member of Congress of the loyalty of the citizens 
of that state.°%° Thus we see that it is very evident that as 
soon as Burr’s venture was put in the balance against the 
Union the West almost_as one man rose in defense of the 
latter,. So far as I have been able to discover there is no 
reliable evidence to show that this feeling was any less spon- 
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taneous or genuine in one part of the West than it was in an- 
other.1°° . 

Abundant evidence has been adduced to show that it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that Burr contemplated the separation of 
the Union, particularly after his tour in the West of 1805. It 
is interesting to note that Jefferson, in his proclamation of 
November 27, nowhere accuses the “conspirators” of attempt- 
ing to separate the Union.1!° In his message to Congress on 
December 2, he makes no such accusation. He merely asserts 
that there is in preparation in the West an enterprise for an 
attack on the dominions of the King of Spain, a Prince with 
whom the United States is at peace. In a significant letter 
to Wilkinson, dated January 3, 1807, he makes the following 
statements: “I do not believe that the number of persons en- 
gaged for Burr has ever amounted to five hundred. . . A 
part of these were engaged as settlers of Bastrop’s land but 
the greater part of these were engaged under the express as- 
surance that the projected enterprise was against Mexico, and 
secretly authorized by the Government. Many were express- 
ly enlisted in the name of the United States. . . Be as- 
sured that Tennessee, and particularly General Jackson, are 
faithful”’..1 Evidently Jefferson himself, who, as we have 
seen, was interested in making out the worst possible case for 
Burr, was convinced that Burr had no intention of separating 
the West from the Union.“? And it is important to remem- 
ber that, no matter what Burr’s inner and secret motives may 
have been, it is what the West thought that his motives were 
that is the determining factor in the consideration of the at- 
titude of that section of the country toward the Union in 
1806-7. It is undoubtedly true that the rumors whose source 
we have tried to search out were so readily accepted as fact 

1°Mr. Ely, member of Congress, said Burr told Eaton who told him that he was 
sure of everyone in the West save those in Ohio. But I do not consider Eaton as 
a reliable witness. Henshaw, (ed) Burr-Blenn. Papers, (loc. cit.), p. 10. 

Ford, Writings of Jefferson, VIII, 481. 

he alae incriminate Burr, Jefferson changed his tune, and in his special 
message of Jan. 22 to Congress, stated that he had known ever since the receipt 
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because of the habit which the country had of thinking in 
terms of separatism at the time. 

In conclusion, then, what may be said of the statement of 
Paxson quoted above? Far from being a “shady venture” 
the westerners regarded the Burr expedition as a crusade in 
behalf of the Union, perhaps with the express sanction of 
the administration at Washington. It was to demonstrate the 
superiority of democracy and the Anglo-Saxon peoples over the 
despotism and impotence of the Dons. The attitude of Andrew 
Jackson sums up admirably what must have been the attitude 
of the average Westerner in that day. In a letter to Governor 
Claiborne under the date of November 12, 1806, he says, “I 
hate the Dons, I would delight to see Mexico reduced, but I 
would die in the last ditch before I would yield a foot to the 
Dons or see the Union disunited’.* Here is the patriotic 
fervor of a typical frontier American, and such must have been 
the reaction of hundreds of such men to the plans of Burr. If 
there were no war with Spain, the settlement of the Western 
lands would also be a patriotic enterprise. At any rate this was 
most decidedly not a “shady venture”. And then what hap- 
pened at the first suggestion of Jefferson that this scheme was 
not altogether in harmony with the interests of the Union? To 
a man, almost, the Westerners turned from it and did their best 
to arrest its course. We have scarcely had in the course of 
our National history a more healthy demonstration of rugged 
loyalty than was evidenced in the Burr “Conspiracy”. Not 
one iota of proof can be adduced from the course of this enter- 
prise to prove that “the separatist western spirit was. 
by no means dead”. It would seem probable that there was 
far less separatism in evidence in the West than in any other 
part of the Union. At any rate what few malcontents re- 
mained were swept into the great spirit of the West, which 
is the spirit of individualism, nationalism and democracy that 
has made all of us Americans. 


u3Bassett, J. S., The Life of Andrew Jackson, (N. Y., 1928) p. 54. Capitals 
Mine. 








Henry WHITING 
By WixuiaM L. Jenks, M. A. 
PORT HURON 


N 1816 there came to Detroit as Aide to General Alex 

Macomb, a young man who had had a distinguished career 

in the war of 1812 and who spent twenty-five years of his 

life in Detroit as an officer of the United States War Depart- 

ment and who by his character, his life, his literary and social 
abilities became a leading citizen. 

Born in Lancaster, Mass., Nov. 30, 1788, Henry Whiting 
was a son—one of eight children—of Colonel John Whiting, 
who as a boy of sixteen took part with his father in the fighting 
with the British on their retreat from Concord and who took an 
active part in the Revolutionary War; at his death in 1810 
he was a Colonel in the Regular Army. Colonel John Whiting 
was a descendant of Rev. Samuel Whiting, a distinguished 
clergyman of New England, who was born in Boston, England, 
in 1597 and after graduating at Cambridge and preaching for 
some time and being twice prosecuted as a non-conformist, 
came to Massachusetts and became the first minister in Lynn, 
Mass., in 1636. 

A brother of Henry Whiting became a Major in the Regular 
Army, and a sister (Caroline Lee Hentz) was a writer of 
some note. 

Henry Whiting joined the Army as Cornet of Light 
Dragoons, October 20, 1808, when his father was Colonel of 
the 4th Infantry. His promotion was rapid, in 1809 to 2nd 
Lieut. and in 1811 to 1st Lieut. and aide to Gen. John P. 


Boyd. In the War of 1812 he took a creditable part, par- 
ticularly in the capture of Fort George, and at the close he 
was, March 17, 1814, brevetted Captain for meritorious service. 
In September of the same year he was transferred as Captain 
to the 2nd Infantry and on May 1 of the following year he 
became Aide to Major General Macomb, who was first as- 
signed to the 3rd Military Department with headquarters 
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at New York and shortly afterward transferred to the 5th 
Military Department with headquarters at Detroit. Whiting 
accompanied his chief, having been transferred to the 5th 
Infantry on May 17, and made his home in Detroit until 
at the close of the Mexican War he removed to New York. 

Whiting rapidly established himself in the good will of the 
people of Detroit, especially those of literary tastes. On Oc- 
tober 31, 1817, on the occasion of the removal from Put- 
In-Bay to Fort Shelby of the remains of Lieut Brooks, one 
of the soldiers killed in the Battle of Lake Erie, he read a 
poem beginning, “Too long on lonely isle neglected”; in No- 
vember of the same year this poem was published in the 
Detroit Gazette, and in February of the following year he was 
chairman of a committee to arrange a meeting of the Lyceum, 
an organization chiefly for literary purposes. 

In the summer of 1818 General Macomb made a tour of 
examination of the defenses at the Sault, Mackinac, Green 
Bay and Chicago, accompanied by his Aide, who wrote a series 
of articles published in the Detroit Gazette descriptive of 
the trip and giving evidence of close observation of the phy- 
sical conditions and appearance of the shores of Michigan in 
both peninsulas. 

In 1819 appeared his most ambitious effort up to that date, 
a poem “The Emigrant”, published by Sheldon and Reid of 
Detroit. The poem itself covered but thirteen pages and was 
warmly received by his numerous friends. 

On Christmas Day, 1820, he was married to Eliza Macomb, 
daughter of William Macomb, and niece of his chief, General 
Alex Macomb. 

The following year he was transferred to the 1st Artillery 
and in 1822 was appointed Assistant Quartermaster and 
stationed at Detroit; he spent the remainder of his life in 
that ':partment of the Army, passing upward and becoming 
in 1846 Assistant Quartermaster General, earning his pro- 
motions by careful and intelligent attention to duty combined 
with absolute honesty and personal bravery in action. 

His official duties did not occupy his entire time and he 
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gave attention. to bettering the literary and social life of 
Detroit, and to his own literary work. He was one of the 
earliest and strongest friends of the Detroit Young Men’s 
Society, and in 1822 he published his second book, a poem 
“Ontwa, the Son of the Forest”, which was highly praised 
in the Detroit Gazette. An article by him, a “Review of 
Schooleraft’s Narrative Journal”, appeared the same year 
in the North American Review, which alone indicates that he 
had obtained a recognized position in literature. 

Two years later he was promoted to Major for ten years’ 
faithful service in the grade of Captain, and in the same 
year another article by him was published in the North Amer- 
ican Review, to be followed by an article in each of the years 
1825 and 1826, and by two in 1827. During much of this 
time he was living in a brick dwelling house—the first in 
Detroit— on the North Side of Jefferson Avenue nearly op- 
posite the Michigan Exchange, for many years the leading 
hotel of Detroit. 

In 1825 Jonathan Trumbull, the judge and poet who wrote 
the famous poem “MacFingal’, came at the age of seventy- 
five to Detroit to live with his daughter, wife of William Wood- 
bridge, and Captain Whiting soon made his acquaintance. 
Until the Judge’s death, in 1831, they were on terms of friend- 
ly intimacy, the Judge in 1829 presenting the younger poet 
with a copy of his poetical works; and in turn Captain Whit- 
ing notified the Judge in 1828 of the latter’s election as hon- 
orary membership in the Historical Society of Michigan, which 
had been recently organized and of which Whiting was an 
incorporator and the first Secretary. Whiting also sent the 
Judge a copy of “Ontwa” and on February 17, 1830—the day 
of publication—sent him a copy of an extremely rare book 
(only two copies known to exist, one now in the possession 
of Dr. A. W. Rosenbach and the other in the Michigan State 
Library) printed at Detroit and containing two poems, one by 
H. R. S., (Henry Rowe Schoolcraft) entitled “The Rise of 
the West” and one by H. W., (Henry Whiting) entitled “A 
Retrospect or the Ages of Michigan”. 
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In 1828 Captain Whiting was appointed Superintendent of 
construction of the Government Roads from Detroit to Fort 
Gratiot and to Saginaw and as such let the contracts for 
building the roads and necessary bridges. 

Aside from his professional duties he found time to read 
at a public meeting on July 4, 1830, in Detroit, a poem entitled, 
“Age of Steam”, which was printed in Detroit (1831), and in 
the same year he delivered an address at the Lyceum, and 
was one of the Detroit citizens instrumental in bringing to 
that city a man of great value to the entire State, Douglass 
Houghton, who later was State Geologist of Michigan. 

In 1831 he was made Assistant Quartermaster, with station 
at Detroit, and in addition to delivering two public ad- 
dresses—one literary, the other historical—published his most 
ambitious poetical effort “Sannilac, a Poem”. The poem, as 
well as the name of the County of Sanilac, was based upon 
an Indian tradition collected by Gov. Cass. 

As a part of his professional duties he made a close in- 
spection of Fort Gratiot and reported upon its condition and 
its needs to the Quartermaster General at Washington. 

In 1832 came the Black Hawk War and Captain Whiting 
was engaged in arranging for the transportation by water 
of troops from the East to Chicago and Milwaukee, and it was 
in this transportation that a serious attack of cholera de- 
stroyed many of the troops and also did great damage in 
Detroit. Captain Whiting’s accounts of this epidemic to his 
superior in Washington are probably the fullest to be found. 
His social activities were shown in his being made a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Detroit Association for Sup- 
pression of Intemperance and a member of the Council of 
Advice of the Episcopal Church. 

In 1834 he was promoted Colonel for faithful and meritorious 
service and the following year was promoted to Major and 
made Quartermaster, and to his duties was added ‘the pay- 
ment to the Indians of Michigan of their annuities provided 
in treaties with the Government. In this year the “War” 
between Michigan and Ohio occurred over the boundary line, 
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and at the request of Acting Governor Stevens T. Mason, 
Major Whiting delivered to him 1000 stands of arms for use 
by Michigan troops. Fortunately the war was ended with- 
out bloodshed. Ohio protested bitterly against the Major’s 
action, and Secretary of War Cass was obliged to repudiate 
the action, and say that it was without authority. 

In 18386 Major Whiting, now a well known and substantial 
citizen of Detroit, and a property owner, entered its busi- 
ness circles. He was elected a Director of the Bank of Mich- 
igan, chartered in 1817 and the largest bank in Michigan, 
also a Director of the Detroit and St. Joseph Railroad, which 
was later bought by the State of Michigan and again sold 
by it, becoming the Michigan Central Railroad. In company 
with nine other prominent Detroit people he bought the Cass 
Farm for $100,000 which proved a poor investment, as after 
paying on the purchase $10,000 and expending in improve- 
ments about $100,000 the panic of 1837 and subsequent de- 
pression affected values so greatly that the purchasers later 
surrendered the property back to Gen. Cass, obtaining re- 
lease of further obligation. 

The Indian War was progressing slowly in Florida, and in 
the Fall of 1837 the need was recognized of a capable ex- 
perienced Quartermaster on the ground and Col. Whiting was 
sent down, remaining a year and performed his duties so 
satisfactorily that in July, 1838, he was promoted Lieut. Col. 
and Deputy Quartermaster General. He arrived back in De- 
troit in August, 1838, but in February, 1840, he was again 
ordered to Florida where he remained a little more than two 
years. 

His experience furnished an excellent basis for an authori- 
tative article on “The Florida War” published in the North 
American Review in 1842, in which he pointed out the heed- 
less way in which the United States goes into War, with no 
adequate preparation, and the great expense this causes. 

Arriving at his Detroit home in August, 1842, he had only 
his regular duties to perform for three years and spent much 
of his leisure time in writing articles for the North American 
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Review, and two books The Revolutionary Orders of Gen. 
Washington from the manuscripts of his father, and the Life 
of Zebulon Montgomery Pike. 

In the Fall of 1845 he was ordered to New York, and rent- 
ing to Lucius Lyon his house on Fort Street which he had 
built in 1837 he arrived in New York in October and never 
returned to Detroit to live. In April, 1846, he was promoted 
Colonel and made Assistant Quartermaster General; and in 
July of the same year, the Mexican War having begun, he was 
detailed to act as Chief Quartermaster to General Taylor and 
went to Texas making short stops to obtain necessary outfits 
and supplies at New Orleans, Galveston, Brazos, Matamoros, 
and he arrived in the same month with the army at Comingo. 

As usual, war had begun with very inadequate preparation 
and the Quartermaster had great difficulty in obtaining the 
necessary supplies, but with close attention and hard work 
he obtained fair success. On September 22 he was with the 
Army at Monterey, and on February 22 and 23, 1847, he took 
an active and very creditable part in the battle and victory 
of Buena Vista; for his “gallant and meritorious conduct” he 
was brevetted Brigadier General. 

Before leaving New York he had found time to write a 
Review of a book upon the Iroquois Indians by H. R. School- 
craft which was published in the North American Review in 
1847. In October of that year he returned to New York and 
remained there in performance of his duties until April, 1851, 
when he left on a tour of inspection of the forts, transporta- 
tion means, and supplies in Texas; in August he left San 
Antonio intending to return via St. Louis, Chicago and De- 
troit, having private business in both the two latter places 
and many friends in Detroit. On his arrival at St. Louis 
he was suddenly taken sick and died there September 16, 
1851. His body was taken to Detroit and buried in Elmwood 
Cemetery. 

The last published writing of his was an article on General 
Taylor published in the North American Review in 1851. A 
fellow officer from 1832 to 1851 who knew him well said of 
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him, “A most lovable, Christian gentleman, pleasant, highly 
intelligent, interesting and versatile in conversation, a lover 
of natural and philosophical science; a brave soldier, he per- 
formed every duty with exactness”. 

After his death his widow returned to Grosse Ile and died 
there December 2, 1873. 

General Whiting had four children, three sons and one 
daughter, who died a young girl in 1837; one son, John, also 
died young. His oldest son, Henry M., born in 1821, had a 
creditable career in the Army, being brevetted First Lieutenant 
for gallantry at Buena Vista; he died at Detroit, October 8, 
1853. His second son, William Danforth, born in Boston, 
May 27, 1823, entered the Navy as a Midshipman when not 
quite eighteen years old. He was with the Navy at Monterey, 
California, in 1846, when the United States flag was first 
raised there. He then went to the Naval Academy for a 
year and passed through various promotions, due to his activ- 
ity and success during the Civil War and to his judgment in 
various positions before and after that period. Later he be- 
came nearly blind, and was retired by special act of Congress 
in 1881 with the rank of Commodore. 





ABOUT THE EVERGREEN ISLAND OF SAINT HELENA 


By Frances MARGARET Fox 


MACKINAW CITY 


WAY back in the days before any Indian in all North 
A America had seen a white man, they tell us that a beau- 
tiful Indian maiden lived in a wigwam at Gros Cap on the 
north shore of the Straits of Mackinac, whose heart was 
broken because her father had promised a harsh old Indian 
that she should be his bride. Her name in the Indian language 
was a long one, meaning the fringed gentian. Until the old 
Indian began bringing rich gifts to her father in exchange 
for his lovely daughter, little Fringed Gentian was always 
gay and happy: but when she knew that she must marry 
the old Indian whom she disliked, to be his slave evermore, 
she chose to leap from the summit of the great rock at 
Gros Cap, thus to escape from a fate more cruel than death. 

However, the maiden was not killed on the rocks below 
when she flew down and down from the heights, but was caught 
in the arms of a young warrior who ran with her to the beach. 
There they stepped into his canoe and paddled away to Saint 
Helena Island where they lived happily ever after. In proof 
of this story they will tell you that wherever the happy 
girl wandered on the Island of St. Helena, fringed gentians 
of the purest blue sprang up in her footsteps. 

The story must be true, for when we landed upon the now 
uninhabited Island the other day, we passed the great rock 
at Gros Cap from which she made her leap, and we found 
blue fringed gentians growing all the way from the modern 
dock at the harbor, to the lighthouse on the far point. 

That young Indian warrior of the days before Columbus, 
knew how to choose a home of surpassing beauty, for the little 
Island of Saint Helena at the western entrance to the Straits 
of Mackinac, at the far top of Lake Michigan, even now is one 
of the loveliest spots on earth. Then, when the cedars and 
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balsams and ‘wild flowers were fresh from the hands of God, 
it must have been paradise. 

The green island is about a mile long and three-eighths of 
a mile wide: and when Mrs. Marion Morse Davis speaks of 
it as “Set like an emerald in the blue,” she tells the truth. 
At any hour of day or night, seen from the deck of the AI- 
gomah on her way across the Straits between Mackinac Island 
and Old Mackinaw, or from any outlook on the Straits, the 
Island of Saint Helena is like a gem. Bathed in the rose and 
pink and salmon, the azure, lavender, purple and orange glory 
of sunset, it seems enchanted; like an island of fairyland, 
where in the moonlight elfin bands must join in the music of 
wind in the pines. 

We cannot be certain what the vanished Indians called the 
tiny island, but when in 1744 Charlevoix made his map of 
the region, he marked it down as Isle de St. Helene. One 
hundred years later, when James H. Lanman published his 
history of Michigan, the island appears on his map, as St. 
Helena. Probably Jesuit fathers long before the time of 
Charlevoix had named the island in honor of Saint Helena, 
the mother of the first Constantine, called the Great, who was 
Emperor of Rome. 

Long before the coming of white men Indian tribes had 
loved the beauty of the Island, and frequently the perfect 
harbor was filled with their canoes. The harbor is on the 
north side of the island, about one mile from the mainland 
of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. Although the surround- 
ing water is clear as crystal, it is so deep that the bottom 
cannot be seen from the sparkling surface. It is true of the 
entire island that the land drops abruptly into the sea a few 
feet away from the beach. Although the Island offered no 
hunting grounds of any importance to the Indians, they fished 
in its waters and often camped there. On one occasion the 
Chippewas and Ottawas met at Saint Helena and one night 
fared forth in their canoes to slaughter an entire village of 
their enemies, the Menominees, who were surprised as they 
slept in their wigwams at Saint Ignace. 
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Many of the Indians of that time and later, who lived on the 
shores of the Straits and frequently visited Saint Helena, are 
known to us, thanks to the careful researches of Michigan 
historians. Chief Anse is one of the remembered. He was 
born at Old Mackinaw, and Chief Petoskey married one of his 
sisters. This Indian chose the Island of St. Helena for his 
home. A grandson of Chief Anse was proud of the fact that 
his grandfather went to Washington with other chiefs, and 
there, during the administration of Andrew Jackson, signed 
the United States Indian Treaty of 1836. 

“Father told us,” writes the great-grandson of Chief Anse, 
“his grandfather and Chief Shawbwawa were invited to see 
the President in the house he resided [in]. He says the 
President was a tall gaunt man, and he mentioned the open 
fireplaces and big logs used.” 

Thus we know that two Indians of the primitive Island 
of Saint Helena, once were entertained at the White House. 
We do not have to be told that they wore their best beaded 
buckskins and feathers, and behaved. with great dignity. 

The fur traders with headquarters first at Old Fort Mack- 
inaw on the main land, and at Mackinac Island after the 
American Revolution, passed by the Island of Saint Helena. — 
The first sailing vessel ever on the Great Lakes, La Salle’s 
Griffin, never anchored in her harbor, and the whistle of the 
first steamboat on the Straits, “The swift steamboat Walk-in- 
the-Water,” was not heard over so many blue miles from Mack- 
inac Island, where her arrival in 1819, astonished the Indians. 

However, always the fur traders had known that the harbor 
of Saint Helena was a safe refuge from the storms on Lake 
Michigan. They, like the Jesuit Fathers, and other French 
explorers, always had appreciated the abundance and fine qual- 
ity of the fish in the Straits of Mackinac. Therefore, with the 
decline of the fur trade, and the rapid settlement of the wilder- 
ness by white men, the fishing industry began attracting the 
attention of many enterprising men, including members of the 
American Fur Company. Accordingly, about the year 1830, 
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Mackinac Island became the great center of the fishing in- 
dustry. 

Several years before that, enterprising individuals from the 
shores of the Straits, had sent whitefish and trout to the 
fish dealers of Buffalo. Dr. George N. Fuller says in his book 
Economic and Social Beginnings of Michigan, “It is estimated 
that in 1830, eight thousand barrels of fish, valued at forty 
thousand dollars, were put on the market. The rapid growth 
of the industry is seen in the thirteen thousand five hundred 
barrels, valued at one hundred and twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars, marketed in 1837. Three fourths of the entire amount 
was shipped to Ohio, New York and Pennsylvania.” 

The Island of Saint Helena now became important, and 
for the next fifty years many happy families made it their 
home. At first the families engaged in fishing, from Mackinac 
Tsland and other ports, only camped at Saint Helena for the 
summer months: but as seasons passed, more and more white 
men with their families, chose Saint Helena for their perman- 
ent home, and to this day there are delightful men and women 
still living, who, seventy-five years and more ago were little 
boys and girls of Saint Helena. 

We know nothing of the daily life on the Island of the 
Indian girl of Gros Cap who married the handsome warrior 
whose home was Saint Helena, beyond the story the fringed 
gentians tell of her walks abroad, she having known no other 
written language: but the white children of later days who 
lived there have written and still are telling of their happy 
childhood on the Island which now uninhabitated, is left to 
its memories of their merry laughter. 

In the fascinating book of her life, called A Child of the 
Sea, Mrs. Elizabeth Whitney Williams tells us that when she 
was five years old she went to live at Saint Helena. In 1849 
the Island had been acquired from the United States Govern- 
ment by William Belote, who in turn sold it to the Newton 
brothers. The little Whitney girl’s father went to Saint 
Helena to build a “Trading schooner, Eliza Caroline,” for 
the Newton family. Mr. Courchane, a ship-builder then liv- 
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ing on the Island, helped Mr. Whitney build the ship. Mrs. 
Courchane had two little girls with whom Elizabeth played. 
Now Mrs. Williams and two who were once little Courchane 
sisters, one, Mrs. Ranville, lovingly known as “Grandma Ran- 
ville,” the other Mrs. Dobbin, or “Aunt Emily,” sometimes 
meet at Old Mackinaw where they tell fascinating stories 
of olden times. That Mrs. Williams loved Saint Helena we 
may know by reading a paragraph from her A Child of the 
Sea regarding her visit in the year 1857 to this home of her 
childhood : | 

“St. Helena—dear little drop in the sea. How can I describe 
it as I saw it in after years? I called there on a trip down 
the lakes on the steamer ‘Galena’ with Captain Steel as master. 
We steamed into a pretty little basin—of a harbor almost 
surounded by green trees. The sun was just rising out from 
the water in the far distance, the sky was purple, orange and 
pink. As I looked out of my stateroom window and saw be- 
fore me the beautiful little Isle of Saint Helena, I cannot 
describe my feelings; a few of the memories of my childhood 
days came back to me. My little brothers, with myself play- 
ing along the shore, but now all was quiet and still. I had 
heard father and mother speak about it so many times, it 
seemed as though I saw it all through their eyes. It now 
looked to me like a lovely little toy. The waters so clear 
and sparkling in the morning sunlight. The dock was in good 
repair, everything seemed clean, quiet and still. Mr. New- 
ton’s house I recognized at once, it being the largest. The 
little harbor seemed almost a perfect horseshoe in shape, the 
shore all around was covered with clean write gravel, the 
trees were mixed with birch, balsam, cedar, pine and poplar.” 

Although Mr. Courchane soon moved to Washington Island, 
the site of his ship-builder’s shop is well remembered. After 
his death at Washington Island, soon after, the children of . 
his family were scattered. One of the little girls, now Grand- 
ma Ranville, was taken to the Mackinac Island home of an 
uncle and an aunt, who not long afterward moved to Saint 
Helena, and there she continued to live during her happy 
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childhood, with an occasional visit from her older sister, now 
known as Aunt Emily. 

There then were about two hundred inhabitants living on the 
Island, and their homes were log houses built close beside 
one another on a crescent shaped road called a street, which 
faced the harbor. The little Courchane girls’ Uncle James 
Taylor kept the grocery store.. Sometimes in a storm as 
many as fifty sailing ships together, sought refuge in the har- 
bor, and during storms of long duration it often happened 
that the sailors who came on shore bought out Uncle James’ 
entire stock and left the grocery store shelves empty. 

The two sweet-faced old ladies who have such vivid mem- 
ories of the long ago, attended school in a small log house 
which still is standing and is habitable, although now only an 
occasional fisherman seeks refuge beneath its moss-covered 
roof. : 

“Can you remember how you were dressed when you were 
little girls?” we asked these dear old friends of our own 
childhood. 

“Why yes,” answered one, “we wore blue-drilling dresses 
for every day, and calico for Sundays.” 

“And,” added the other, “we had copper-toed shoes for Sun- 
day !” 

In those days when Saint Helena was inhabited, a mission- 
ary priest used to visit the island, an altar was erected in one 
of the houses, on the altar stone he carried with him, and all 
the villagers attended the services. The Islanders went to 
Point Saint Ignace for their mail. 

Even in that long ago Santa Claus knew his business, and 
regardless of stormy weather on the frozen straits, he went 
down the wide chimneys of the log cabins at Saint Helena 
on Christmas Eve, with gifts. One time the little Courchane 
girls’ Grandma Williams visited the uncle’s home of the little 
sisters. She took the stockings of all the children in the 
family and hung them in the attic on Christmas Eve. 
“Aunt Emily” says that she remembers seeing Grandma Wil- 
liams walk up a short flight of stairs with their stockings, 
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and as all ceilings were low, she believes that this was the 
stairway leading to the attic. Anyway, Grandma Williams 
told the children that Santa Claus would come in the night 
and fill their stockings. He did. Before dawn, guided by the 
firelight, the wide-eyed children went into the attic, and there 
they found their stockings bulging with treasures. In each 
stocking was an apple, a doughnut, and a stick of candy. Hap- 
pier children than the Courchane girls were that Christmas 
morning never anywhere in North America, “Merry 
Christmas!” shouted to all the world. 

As Grandma Ranville says, “It didn’t take much to make 
little children happy in those days!” 

The Islanders all lived happy, busy lives. Nearly every fam- 
ily kept a cow and a horse. They had candles for great oc- 
casions, but usually lighted their houses with fish-oil lamps. 
‘A saucer was filled with fish-oil in which was placed a big 
button with a bit of cloth, or candle-wicking wrapped around 
it. The button served as a weight to keep the wick in place. 
In most of the cabins there were cook-stoves on long legs, 
which had elevated ovens. Wall clocks with iron weights told 
the time. Children played with bows and arrows on the 
beach, and early learned to swim like fishes. 

The sisters remember that “Aunt Ann and Aunt Sally” used 
to knit and mend fish-nets in the winter: also that they hulled 
their dried corn for soups and succotash. Indeed all the 
women of the Island made and mended fish-nets, and they 
made patchwork quilts and braided rugs. In the summer 
months they made jam and jellies from the wild berries that 
grew in abundance on the Island. 

When steamships began appearing on the lakes, burning 
wood for fuel, Saint Helena became one of the ports of call 
where all steamships entered the harbor for fresh supplies 
of fuel. This made plenty of work all winter for the men 
and boys, who cut down trees and stacked the great wood-piles 
in readiness for the opening of navigation. 

After the Newtons bought the Island of Saint Helena and 
had become well established there as promoters of the fish- 
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ing industry, they built a big store and cooper-shop. They 
outfitted fishermen with boats and nets on credit, and took 
their pay in fish which they salted for the market and shipped 
in barrels made in the cooper-shop. 

The Mormons who settled on Beaver Island under the 
leadership of King Strang, made a world of trouble for the 
fishermen of Saint Helena Island. Mrs. Williams’ sub-title 
for her book A Child of the Sea, is, Life Among the Mormons. 
Her father had moved to Beaver Island the year before the 
Mormons came, so she lived through thrilling scenes, when, 
becoming powerful, the Mormons began a reign of terror and 
finally forced nearly all who lived on Beaver Island to leave 
their homes. 

About seven families of the so called “Gentiles”, with the 
Whitney family still were clinging to their homes when, 
“One morning about the first of November,” says Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Whitney Williams in’ her book, “a messenger came to 
every Gentile family with a letter from the King, saying every 
Gentile family must come to the Harbor and be baptized into 
the Church of Zion, or leave the island within ten days after 
receiving notice signed by the King James J. Strang. Within 
twenty-four hours after receiving the notice every Gentile fam- 
ily had gone but ours, they had taken what they could in 
their fish-boats. Our boat being small, father had sent word 
for a vessel to come to take us away.” It seemed to the fam- 
ily as if the vessel would never come. After the fourth day, 
as Mrs. Williams continues, “Our goods were packed, and 
every day some Mormons could be seen walking along the 
beach, each carrying a gun, but watching for a sail.” After 
sunset on the ninth day, the story goes on, “I was awakened 
to board a little vessel anchored in front of our house. All 
was loaded except a few boxes and two large trunks. When 
Father and John started to go back to the shore after them, 
several men were standing beside the goods and each had 
a gun in his hands. This was enough. Father knew that the 
rest of our goods must be left.” 
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From Beaver Island the Whitneys went to Charlevoix but 
they were not safe even there for the Mormons threatened the 
settlers of that village, so they moved on to Traverse City. 

Meantime the Mormons stole the catch and the outfits of 
the Straits of Mackinac fishermen, and thus came near bring- 
ing financial ruin to the Newtons. They even made a raid on 
St. Helena. Mrs. Davis gives us a paragraph from a letter 
written by one of the Newtons who then was a little girl: 

“T can remember one night Mother called us in and said 
we must go to bed early and charged us to keep quiet and 
she would put out all the lights, as the Mormons had landed 
on the island. I remember how frightened we were. Next 
morning we found they had stolen a lot of stuff and even took 
one of the oxen. Took it (to the) back of the island, killed 
and dressed it and carried it off.” 

At last, after King Strang was shot, the Newtons with at 
least fifty men sailed over from Saint Helena to St. James, 
as King Strang had named the village on Beaver Island, and 
compelled the remaining Mormons to leave the island. That 
was a happier day for the old settlers of the Beavers than the 
day when King Strang had forced them to leave their homes, 
and gladly most of them moved back. 

In the winter of 1881, Mrs. Ranville, once the little Mar- 
garet Courchane of Saint Helena, was living at Saint Ignace, 
when her young daughter now Mrs. Abbie McVey, was invited 
to attend a birthday party of a Newton brother at Saint 
Helena Island. This was Mrs. McVey’s first and only visit to 
Saint Helena. She told us all about it yesterday. She says 
that eleven teams drove from Saint Ignace to Gros Cap, and 
then across the mile of ice which separated the mainland from 
the island. They went in cutters. 

Miss Ranville’s escort for the evening was a young Canadian 
whose name was Fred Hughes. With them in a double cut- 
ter were Lou Ryerse and his cousin Miss Maria Ryerse, and 
Mrs. Kenter who was their chaperone. The ice bridge was 
so thick that in places the road was hewn through it, and 
was outlined on both sides by evergreen trees to mark the 
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trail. The merry party left Saint Ignace at six o’clock and 
arrived at St. Helena at nine. 

They danced in the big old cooper-shop eae was made 
into a bower of fragrant evergreens for the occasion. Early 
in the evening Mr. Hughs accused his girl of dancing “with 
all the Bows and Arrows,” because she danced with young 
Indians whom she had known all her life, and the more the 
fine Canadian gentleman objected, the more gaily beautiful 
Miss Abbie said to her dark-skinned admirers, yes, of course 
she would dance with them. 

At midnight the birthday dinner was served at the home 
of the Newtons, fried chicken, ice-cream, and everything that 
was delicious. The birthday-cake was nearly two feet high. 
Mrs. McVey says that it was surprising with what treasures 
of silver and linen the dinner was served on that tiny far 
away island. She has never forgotten the tall silver and 
brass candlesticks holding lighted candles of wax, on the table 
that night. After dinner, back they went to the cooper- 
shop where they danced until the dawn. 

At daylight on that frosty winter morning the sleigh-bells 
jingled as the horses, impatient to be gone, unwillingly stood 
while the laughing young folks climbed into their sleighs. 
The semi-circle of closely placed houses on Saint Helena’s one 
street all were alive, with lights in their windows and smoke 
curling from their chimneys. Behind and encircling the houses 
down on both sides to the bridge of ice, the evergreens, cedars, 
pines, and hemlocks glistening with the frost, and with 
branches sweeping down to the sparkling drifts of snow, made 
a never-to-be forgotten picture as the sleighs speeded over the 
ice, and looking backwards, the merry-makers said good-bye 
to Saint Helena. 

That was fifty years ago and now only a few ruins of the 
old log houses and the frame house of the Newtons are left to 
mark the site of a once busy, happy community. For a time 
excursion boats, the MINNIE M. and the T. 8S. FAXTON 
used to take visitors from Mackinac Island and vicinity for 
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happy days at the lovely island, but this was before the arrival 
of automobiles. 

However, the Island of Saint Helena still is important, be- 
cause the lighthouse built in 1873, with its pure white tower 
against the green woods, still guards the mariner through 
the entrance to the Straits, or on his way into Lake Mich- 
igan: but even the lighthouse is lonely now, for the last resi- 
dent lightkeeper, Wallace Hall, with his family, moved out 
of the lighthouse in 1928. For fifty years the steady light 
of kerosene lamps used to shine from the white tower of Saint 
Helena, and the lighthouse was a home where children were 
born and lived happy lives. 

Since June, 1923, when in the words of the Light House 
Service “the light was made unattended,” an acetylene light, 
under sun control, which flashes twelve times in a minute, re- 
placed the old kerosene lamp. From that year in June, Mr. 
James M. Marshall, keeper of the Old Point Mackinac Light 
has had charge of the Saint Helena Light Station. It is 
his duty to watch the Saint Helena Light as carefuly as he 
does his own. If the light fails, he must go immediately in 
a motor-boat, the nine miles cross the Straits to Saint Helena, 
to start the light. Unless the White Shoals motor boat from 
White Shoals Light Station happens to be at Old Mackinaw, 
he must hire a boat and go. 

Twice the Saint Helena Light has gone out. “A fly got 
in the lantern-room,”’ Mr. Marshall explained, “and put out 
the pilot light, which is so small that it is really no bigger 
than the eye of a needle, and is burning all the time.” He 
explained further that when darkness comes, the gas from 
the tank begins to flow, and then the pilot light does its work. 

It is Mr. Marshall’s duty to visit the light once a year, in 
the spring time, and put it in commission. The work of 
changing the tanks falls to the crew in charge of the nearby 
White Shoals Light, which is a lighthouse built on a rock, 
rising straight out of the deep sea, and every month the 
keeper of the White Shoals Light, or one of his assistants, 
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is obliged to visit Saint Helena to see that all is well at the 
lighthouse. 

We have Mr. Weiner of the White Shoals Station to thank 
for our trip in the motor-boat known as the “Old Eighty-five”, 
across the Straits from Old Mackinaw to Saint Helena Island. 
A fourteen-year old boy, Ivan Barnum, who was born in a 
lighthouse and who has helped navigate boats since he was 
seven, steered the boat. Mrs. McVey says that really Ivan 
was the captain and that Mr. Weiner was the engineer on the 
voyage. 

The most interesting passenger was Mrs. Bob Robinson, who, 
daughter of a lightkeeper, was born and lived the first few 
years of her childhood in the old Saint Helena lighthouse. In- 
side the lonely lighthouse she recalled many stories of long 
ago days when she lived there as a little girl with her brothers 
and sisters. The beautiful stair-rail in that old lighthouse is of 
solid mahogany; she touched it levingly. 

Just beyond the lighthouse point are three tiny round 
islands of sand over which the waves wash in stormy weather. 
Mrs. Robinson, then little Ethel, always had wondered how 
those islands happened to be there, and the day came when 
her father invented a legend to explain their presence. Chil- 
dren of that lighthouse always were warned not to go far into 
the water because there are places where it is twenty feet 
deep ten feet from shore. At sunset time one afternoon, 
when Ethel’s father had lighted the lamp in the lantern-room 
at the top of the tower, he looked down just in time to see 
his little daughter starting on a voyage, seated on a log. Her 
sister pushed the log from shore, and sang. 

Ethel’s going sailing, 
Ethel’s going sailing! 

She was. The lightkeeper who usually stayed in the tower 
for an hour to be sure that the light was in proper working 
order, ran down the stairs of that tall round tower as fast 
as he could fly, ran to the beach and waded to his arm-pits 
in the water, just in time to save his little daughter who soon 
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would have sailed away to certain death, although she was 
only a few feet from the shore when her father arrived. 

Then and there that lightkeeper originated a legend. Said 
he: “Ethel, do you remember our old white hen and her two 
white chickens?” Yes, Ethel remembered the pets that had 
mysteriously disappeared; the children had grieved over their 
loss. “Now I will tell you what became of that old hen and 
her chickens,” the father continued. “That old white hen 
had been warned not to go into the water, until she could be 
taught to swim: but one afternoon in she waded, out she 
paddled, and there she is to this day, turned into an island. 
Her two little chickens followed her into the water and there 
they are in a line behind her, turned into two little islands, 
always washed by the waves! If you don’t want to be turned 
into an island, you stay out of the water after this!” 

The lightkeeper returned to his tower, and never again did 
his frightened little girls risk being turned into islands to 
stay forevermore out in that tossing blue sea with the old 
white hen and her two little chickens. 











PRESIDENT KENDALL Brooks, D. D. 
(KALAMAZOO COLLEGE, 1868-1887) 
By Mary CuarkK BARNES 
YONKERS, NEW YORK 


JUST estimate of any man’s life and work must include 
A consideration of the circumstances in which that life 
has been lived and that work has been done. 

No student with any adequate sense of historic values can 
examine thoroughly the records of Kalamazoo College with- 
out reaching the conclusion that President Kendall Brooks 
was a pivotal personality in the life of that institution. 

He was called to the presidency in a time of crisis. 

Going back to the record of beginnings we find that the 
charter of the “Michigan and Huron Institute” granted by 
the Legislative Council of the Territory of Michigan was 
approved by the Governor of the Territory on April 22, 1833, 
with the requirement that the Institute be established with- 
in four years, “at such place as the incorporators may judge 
best.” 

The charter provided that this was to be “A literary In- 
stitute on manual labor or self-supporting system, to promote 
the knowledge of all those branches of education usually 
taught in academic and collegiate institutions.” 

In 1835, the year in which Michigan became a State, this 
“Michigan and Huron Institute” began its existence in Bron- 
son, now Kalamazoo, the residents of that community having 
subscribed $2,500 for its maintenance. 

Nathaniel Marsh was the first Principal of the Institute. He 
was followed by Walter Clark, Nathaniel A. Balch, David 
Alden and William Dutton, in rapid succession, 1835-1840. 

In 18387 the charter was amended, changing the name to 
Kalamazoo Literary Institute. For a time, 1839 to 1845, the 
State University of Michigan listed the Institute as one of its 
Branches and provided some financial support, “to keep the 
institution alive.” 
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In 1843 Dr. and Mrs. J. A. B. Stone began their work which 
continued during twenty years, until 1863,—Dr. Stone serv- 
ing as President of the Institute and Mrs. Stone as “Prin- 
cipal of the Female Department.” 

In 1845 the Baptist State Convention of Michigan purchased 
for the Institute forty-one acres of land and built on it what 
now is known as Williams Hall for the use of its Theological 
Department, granting it also some financial support. 

In 1855, by new amendment of the charter, the name of the 
Institute was changed to Kalamazoo College, the State having 
declined to charter it as a theological institution. By the 
charter of 1855 requirements for admission to Kalamazoo 
College were made the same as for admission to the State 
University at Ann Arbor, a regulation still in force. 

Through all changes Dr. Stone continued in office as Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Stone as “Principal of the Female Department.” 

Dr. Samuel Haskell, in his “Historical Sketch,” tells us 
that “No effort was made to endow the institution during 
the first twenty years of its history.” He adds that an effort 
was made in 1853 “to raise $30,000 by the sale of scholarships 
or otherwise. In about two years $20,000 was secured, chiefly 
in scholarship notes.” 

Continuing with the financial history, Dr. Haskell reports, 
“Other efforts in raising funds have been of an interrupted 
character, resulting, however in securing some $10,000 for the 
erection of Kalamazoo Hall and furnishing it for the Female 
Department.” 

Following this he records, “Considerable additions have 
also been made at different times, to the notes for endowment, 
while there has at the same time been no little loss on these 
notes, from the many causes which have rendered them diffi- 
cult or impossible of collection.” 

Writing in 1868, Dr. Haskell records, “The present property 
of the College in lands, buildings, apparatus, and accredited 
paper is estimated at $46,810, on which a debt has accrued in 
the erection of buildings and in maintaining the extended 
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course of instruction, amounting to $20,545, leaving the es- 
timated net value at $26,265.” 

This was the year in which Dr. and Mrs. Stone resigned 
their connection with the College. In the same year came 
the resignations of the majority of the members of the Board 
of Trustees, the resignations of the majority of the members 
of the Faculty and the loss of a large proportion of the 
students. 

In 1864 Dr. John M. Gregory was elected to the Presidency 
of the College. Three years later he was called to the Presi- 
dency of what became the University of Illinois. 

The record reads: “His departure, together with the loss 
of a productive subscription of $15,000 and the loss of a large 
bequest through a legal technicality, arrested the progress of 
the College and tended to discourage many of its friends. 
The question now arose whether the work should be abandoned 
or should be continued at the risk of increased indebtedness.” 

Daniel Putnam, Professor of Natural Sciences, was ap- 
pointed Acting President. He made a brave attempt to hold 
together what remained of the College. New indebtedness was 
incurred. Receipts for the year were $5,000 less than ex- 
penditures. 

At this critical juncture in 1868, Dr. Kendall Brooks was 
called to the Presidency of Kalamazoo College. 

Dr. Brooks was a New Englander of New Englanders; born 
in Roxbury, Massachusetts, in 1821, graduated from Brown 
University in 1841 and later from Newton Theological In- 
stitution. He taught Mathematics in Columbia University, 
Washington, and later was Professor of Mathematics, in Colby 
University during three years. His pastorates of seven years 
in Eastport, Maine and of ten years in Fitchburg, Massa- 
chussets, had given him close contacts with human nature. 
His work as editor of The National Baptist had brought wide 
acquaintance and broad relationships. He came to the Presi- 
dency of Kalamazoo College at forty-seven years of age in 
the full maturity of his powers. 
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His work for the College began three years after the close 
of the Civil War when the country had not yet recovered 
from characteristic post-war conditions, including financial 
instability. In Dr. Haskell’s record of this period we read, 
“An endowment fund of $50,000 subscribed in the first year 
of President Brooks’ administration was lost through non- 
payment, owing to hard times.” 

In the records of the dark ’70’s and early ’80’s we read again 
and again, “Meeting of Trustees called to devise ways of meet- 
ing deficit of last year and of providing budget for this year. 
Meeting adjourned because of lack of quorum.” . 

This was.on the financial side. 

The regular work of the college knew no adjournment and 
no abatement. | 

The last vestiges of a “Female Department” had vanished 
with the coming of President Brooks. College men and college 
women were listed together, classed together, taught together 
and graduated together with the same degrees in the Classical, 
Scientific, and Latin and Scientific courses. Work in all these 
courses was held to the same standards as in the State Uni- 
versity at Ann Arbor. 

As a man among men, Kendall Brooks never obtruded him- 
self on the attention of others,—never by work or look or 
gesture claimed special consideration; yet his personality was 
such that in any assembly he would have been recognized in- 
stantly as a man of distinction. 

A quiet dignity, due less to self-control than to habitual, 
balanced, self-possession of all his powers, made him competent 
to meet emergencies without hesitation and without embarrass- 
ment. Seeing life whole, he was not easily disturbed by brief 
episodes. 

His ability to communicate something of this poise and 
serenity to those with whom he came in contact was one of 
the secrets of his power over faculty and students. 

A strong personality looked out through his dark, clear, 
penetrating eyes in a face of rugged features,—a personality 
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expressing itself through a well-modulated voice with no slight- 
est inflection of vagueness or uncertainty. 

He had the rare power of instilling a sense of their own 
personal responsibility into the minds of students, though al- 
ways ready to share with each one the results of his own 
broad scholarship, deep culture and personal sympathy with 
the questionings and the aspirations of youth. 

The literal giving of himself which characterized President 
Brooks in relation to his students was a part of the out-going 
generosity of his nature, enabling him to grant a genial com- 
panionship tempered with such dignity as made impossible 
any lessening of reverence for him or for his office. 

His unfailing sense of humor was a strong element in his 
character as a man and no less as a teacher. 

In illustration of the absurdity of narrow, sectarian bit- 
terness, once so common, no argument could have been so 
effective as his unforgettable anecdote of the small boy in a 
rigid Baptist family who, when writhing in pain, was asked 
by his anxious mother, “What have you been eating?” He re- 
plied gaspingly, “I—I—guess—I must ’a—swal—swallowed— 
a—Presbyterian !” 

Once when a student complained of Trigonometry as spoil- 
ing the pleasure formerly enjoyed in studying the anatomy of 
trees, now reduced to tracing hard, mathematical lines among 
the branches, he responded instantly, “But think how mathe- 
matics can lead us out to weigh and measure planets and 
stars, tracing familiar pathways among them which we may 
follow, by and by.” 

“You expect to visit the stars?” ejaculated the student. 

“Why not?” he returned serenely. “Our minds visit them 
now. When freed from the body I expect to explore the uni- 
verse and to learn more of its wonders.” 

There was food for reflection in the difference between mathe- 
matical notions tangled up in the gnarled branches of a tree 
and mathematical ideals reaching out into the inter-stellar 
spaces. : 

So, always, his reach for us was greater than our grasp. 
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Financial figures cannot express the value of work such as 
his but it may not be amiss to note in passing that the produc- 
tive assets of the College increased from $6,000 to $64,000 in the 
time of his administration. 

As students we could not realize how much we owed to 
President and Mrs. Brooks for supplementing the formal work 
of the College by the use of their own home for our benefit. 
They knew as we could not know in that stage of our develop- 
ment, that however thoroughly we might specialize in our 
chosen lines of study, we could not become educated men 
and women in any true sense without acquaintance with 
and love for good literature and without broadening social 
contacts. 

At regular intervals their home was opened for what were 
known popularly as “Reading Circle Evenings.” These gath- 
erings, including faculty members as well as students, filled 
the long drawing-room and frequently overflowed into the 
parlor beyond and the library across the hall. The atmosphere 
on these occasions was as unlike that of the class-room or 
the lecture-hall as possible. These were distinctly social oc- 
casions in which the gracious hospitality of President and 
Mrs. Brooks made the shyest of students feel at ease and 
promoted natural response to the conventionalities of an en- 
vironment as dignified as any that might be found in the cir- 
cumstances of later life. 

The work moved on efficiently along steadily broadening 
lines. Only those nearest to President Brooks realized the 
weight of the responsibilities resting on him. 

In 1878, at a time when salaries were over-due and there 
was no money in the treasury available for paying them, a 
member of the Faculty suggested broaching to President 
Brooks the proposition that we all simultaneously resign. His 
argument was this: “We all know that we are doing good 
work in Kalamazoo College. Everyone else who takes the 
trouble to find out knows that we are doing good work. The 
Trustees pay no attention. They leave the President to carry 
the whole load. We owe it to him to let him know, at least, 
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that we appreciate the burden which he is bearing and which 
he never mentions.” 

After thorough discussion of the whole situation, privately, 
President Brooks was approached in regard to the matter. 
He listened quietly to all that could be said in favor of the 
proposition, then replied without the slightest note of falter- 
ing: 

“Kalamazoo College cannot die; but such action on our part 
as you suggest would make it hard, for a long time, for her 
to live. Imagine what it would mean to the students who 
look to us for guidance to know that we had deserted them,— 
that the doors are to be closed until teachers braver than 
we to bear misfortune can be found to renew the work! Think 
of the consternation of those who have labored and sacrificed 
to make possible the existence of the College during these 
years! . 

“It has fallen to us to serve in the darkest hours that 
Kalamazoo College ever will know. Surely not one of us 
would be willing to make it harder for those who are to come 
after us!” 

The subject never again was mentioned by those participat- 
ing in this conversation. 

Today all friends of Kalamazoo College must rejoice in 
the fact that we had a hero in the President’s chair that day,— 

“One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 

Sleep to wake.” 

Dr. Vernon, Professor of Biography in Dartmouth College, 
says of George Washington :— 

“Only Washington could have conquered without victories. 
Washington seems almost the only great General . . . who 
scarcely ever won a battle. Persistent, patient, subtle, firm, 
he carried us through our losing fight and later through pre- 
carious national existence until men, counting the nations 
on their fingers put America in.” 
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That is what President Kendall Brooks, through the pos- 
session and use of similar qualities, did for Kalamazoo Col- 
lege. 

In winning the war for American independence, endurance 
through the winter at Valley Forge was as important as the 
victories at Trenton and Princeton. Our Valley Forge winter 
was long and hard, but, thanks to President Kendall Brooks, 
Kalamazoo College survives. 

On a bright April day in 1892 I stood on Mount Pentelicon 
in Greece looking out over the Plain of Marathon with a 
group of men and women representing several universities of 
Europe and America. As shadows lengthened over the plain 
and we turned to go down some one in the group said to me, 
“You have not named your University.” 

I replied, “I have no University. My College is one of the 
smallest in America,—Kalamazoo, in Michigan.” 

Instantly a Professor from one of our large universities, a 
man whom I had not met until that day, exclaimed, “One 
of the smallest and one of the best, known by us all for its 
good work.” 

The Professor added such words of appreciation of Presi- 
dent Brooks and of his service in bringing Kalamazoo College 
to high standards through enormous difficulties as would have 
satisfied his most enthusiastic admirers. There, overlooking 
Marathon, was a fitting place to recall his heroism. 

Kalamazoo College honors herself when she honors Presi- 
dent Kendall Brooks,—he who steadfastly taught us by pre- 
cept and example that,— 

“Life is to wake, not sleep, 
Rise and not rest, but press 
From earth’s level where blindly creep 


Things perfected, more or less, 
To the Heaven’s height, far and steep.” 





An UNPUBLISHED EpisopE IN EARLY 
MicuicANn History 


By W. H. SuHerzer, Ph.D. 


Professor of Natural Sciences, Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


ACK in the middle ’90’s the writer was engaged one sum- 
B mer by James Hall of Albany, N. Y., to identify, classify 
and arrange his very extensive private collection of fossil 
corals which later was acquired by the University of Chicago. 
The opportunity to work under this pioneer of American 
geology who did more than any other to standardize the 
Paleozoic scale and acquaint us with the life of those forma- 
tions was greatly appreciated. These private collections were 
housed in a very unpretentious but roomy laboratory adjoining 
the Hall residence. 

Tall, straight, broad shouldered, with a rugged constitu- 
tion and commanding presence Hall attracted attention in 
any assembly. Although then nearly 84 years of age his entry 
into the laboratory was always recognizable by his firm, rapid 
strides as he moved down the corridors. This vigor, in large 
part, he attributed to certain hygienic practices always carried 
out as fully as his strenuous life would permit and one of 
these was the lighting of the bulky heating stove during and 
after a rain storm, regardless of the temperature. At a stated 
time in the afternoon the housekeeper would appear with a 
tray of wafers and an earthen pot of tea covered with a “cosy”. 
With the old heater functioning as it did so often that sum- 
mer and with the stimulus and opportunity afforded by the 
tea Hall often became reminiscent with stories of special in- 
terest to students of the geological sciences. Upon one oc- 
casion he explained that he “never had any duplicates” al- 
though once he almost had to change front when having left 
word with the station agent at Widder, Ontario, that he would 
pay five cents a quart for Spirifer mucronata he was notified 
that three barrels of this brachiopod awaited his order. This 
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order was to ship the specimens on hand and notify the boys 
to cease collecting. 

At this late date I do not feel that I am violating any 
confidences when I recall the chuckle accompanying his ex- 
planation of how he was able for so many years, nearly sixty 
in all, to secure such generous appropriations for those pond- 
erous, handsomely illustrated tomes covering the geology and 
palaeontology of New York. It seems more than likely that 
that series of legislatures was more interested in state poli- 
tics than in geological science which could not then have 
made such a practical appeal as may be claimed for it today. 
The secret of his success is attributed to the working principle 
that he never allowed a piece of work to be completed before 
he had started a new project. 

The one story of the summer, however, which made the deep- 
est impression upon the writer, and for which the above is 
simply the setting, takes us from Albany to Northern Mich- 
igan and carries us back to early state history. During the 
summer of 1845 Hall was engaged by a company having cop- 
per interests on Isle Royale, Lake Superior, to prospect cer- 
tain sections of that little known island. With a small crew, 
including a young boy, the crossing from the mainland was 
made without incident in a small single-masted sailboat tow- 
ing a canoe. Without roads, then as now, and only a few 
animal trails the prospecting of the island was slow and 
laborious but some 1200 pounds of rock specimens were as- 
sembled for detailed study and analysis. The summer proved 
all too short and melted into fall with the sharp frosts and 
early snow of the usual “squaw winter”. Fearing that they 
might be marooned for the winter, panic seized the men and 
they demanded immediate return to the Michigan mainland. 
Finding it impossible to allay their fears and the men in a 
state of mutiny Hall saw the sailboat push off while he and 
the boy manned the canoe in tow. By skillful paddling he 
hoped to keep this frail bark afloat but placed the boy in the 
bow with a hatchet to cut the tow-rope in case the sailboat 
swamped and was carried to the bottom by its 1200 pounds 
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of rock. When well beyond the lee of the island Hall dis- 
covered that the men knew nothing about sailing, especially 
in a heavy sea, and that if the party ever reached the main- 
land it would be through his own efforts and a rather forlorn 
hope this seemed. Brought up as a boy along the rocky 
Massachusetts’ coast his knowledge of sailing there learned 
now found application. Drawing the canoe alongside he and 
the boy clamored into the sailboat; the men were ordered to 
lie flat and with the sheet in one hand; the tiller in the 
other, he soon had the boat under control. The heavy rock 
ballast which seemed such a hazard at first now proved the 
real salvation of the party. The little boat, behaving like a 
trained steed, glided up the long slope of one wave, dodging 
the curling crest and then shot down the opposite slope ready 
for the next ascent. Fifty long miles of this brought them 
to the point of the Keweenaw Peninsula where a still greater 
danger faced them. The mountainous waves impelled by the 
northwesterly gale were furiously lashing the low rocky shores 
and a safe landing seemed impossible. Here again the lessons 
of boyhood were recalled and Hall remembered that in a 
rough sea he had found a belt of relatively quiet water, 
running parallel with the coast and resulting from the in- 
terference of two sets of waves, one set from the open sea, 
the other reflected from the shore. Thinking that the same 
principles should operate in such a body of water as Superior 
as in the Atlantic he hunted for such a strip of water; greatly 
to his relief he succeeded in finding it and followed it for 
some miles to the southwest. But to leave this strip of safe 
water and make a dash through the angry surf seemed suicidal. 
However the small estuary of Eagle River seemed to offer 
an opportunity for escape and under the impetus of wind and 
wave they shot into this tiny harbor and were safe. 

Fate now enters the picture. Douglass Houghton, Mich- 
igan’s first State Geologist, witnessed that landing of Hall’s 
and could scarcely believe that with such an outfit a trip from 
Isle Royale was possible. While serving Michigan as geologist 
he was also conducting United States township surveys of that 
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region. He, too, had come from the East but, unfor- 
tunately, not from the coast. Bringing supplies and instruc- 
tions to his men, in the face of a northeast gale, when within 
three miles of Eagle River his boat was overturned, and he 
and two of his four companions lost their lives. This tragedy 
occurred on October 13th, 1845, some 10 days after Hall’s 
successful trip from Isle Royale. For a full half century of 
a busy and eventful life Hall was still wondering whether 
Houghton had lost some awe and respect for the force of 
Superior’s waves and was induced to take greater chances 
because of what.he had witnessed at Eagle River a few days 
previously. He was a good swimmer and refused to put on a 
life preserver which was handed him by one of his men. Was 
James Hall indirectly and inadvertently responsible for this 
untimely death of a brilliant geologist? I incline to the belief 
that Hall thought he was and 
Quien sabe? 





Jo LABADIE—PoOET 
By Lawrence H. Conran 


Past President Michigan Authors Association 


HERE are no “annals of Michigan poetry”. If there 
7 were, Jo Labadie would be in them. Again and again 
I have regretted that there is no such historical and literary 
record, for Jo would make a very imposing figure in its 
pages. There would be a picture of Jo: a big, windswept, out- 
door man in a wide-brimmed, battered hat, his great head 
catching the reader’s eye with its impression of something 
that is genially and vividly French, yet wholly American 
in the pioneer tradition of the plains. You would look at the 
picture and think for a moment of Buffalo Bill: there is the 
same spread of white mustache and the same silky tail of 
beard. But the sparkle in the eye is innocent, fun-loving, and 
kind; and the Windsor tie and Prince Albert coat would 
throw you off. 

Jo is quite nineteenth-century in his make-up; he takes his 
pattern from something before our time. He brings up pic- 
tures, somehow, of an election-night parade with shouts and 
cries and hoarse-voiced people running hither and yon in the 
light of the flares and torches; of a candidate hanged in 
effigy to a corner lamp-post, while merry, boyish men run 
laughing in and out of a good-natured beer-saloon. He brings 
up pictures of the spell-binding medicine-show with its gasoline 
torch and its long-coated wizard who offered you a miraculous 
liniment that cured corns and belly-ache and paralysis be- 
fore your wondering eyes. He brings up pictures of the older 
statesmen, campaigners, pioneers, conquerors of land and 
water, participators in the great American dream of independ- 
ence and emancipation and freedom. 

All this would be suggested by the very photograph of Jo 
Labadie. In addition, there would be an account of the long 
life of Jo the idealist, Jo the battered campaigner, Jo the good 
Indian, Jo the gentle anarchist. The tale would begin with his 
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birth in 1850, and it would probably never end. You would 
see in it the young Labadie, half French, half Indian, sweet- 
souled, hard working, loved and respected. You would see 
him as a laborer, as a printer, as an editorial and feature 
writer for Detroit newspapers, as a speaker and labor-leader, 
as a champion of the cause of his fellow workers. You 
would feel the power of his great zeal and courage that carried 
him into the thick of the labor movement, and that made him, 
though he was an avowed anarchist, the first president of 
the Michigan Federation of Labor in 1888. You would see 
him as organizer of the Knights of Labor in Detroit; you 
would see him as a hub for Michigan, with the whole social 
battle of the years revolving around him. But always, just 
as you are about to give him up because of the odium that 
attaches to anarchy, you would catch a gleam of something 
from his eye, or read a snatch of something from his pen, 
and the thing would make you hold your breath and feel a 
thrill of wonder such as you feel only in the presence of 
greatness. 

For Jo Labadie is a great soul, a strong and warm poetic 
soul that radiates a field of magnetism no one can resist. 
Someone has written concerning Chase Osborn that, standing 
in his presence you feel like crying out: “In the name of 
God, man, tell me who you are! What have you done? What 
are your dreams?” I have had that experience with Chase 
Osborn; he affects everyone that way. And Jo Labadie does 
also. These two Michigan Indians hold within their great 
hearts the same power of the earth, the same purity of nature, 
the same tang of the woods; and in their eyes is the same light: 
it comes from taking your bearings by looking often toward 
the sky. 

Everybody knows Jo Labadie. All the poor know him; he 
has been their Voice in every council. But the rich know 
him, too, and many of the most influential men in this state 
during the past fifty years have been glad to call him friend. 
People know how Jo and Mama, pals through the years, 
worked together for high ideals. People know about The 
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Labadie Shop, a printing establishment for dispensing good- 
will, where Jo writes and prints his own books, and where 
until her death recently Mama used to bind them in covers 
made from sample-books of wall-paper. People know what 
conservationists the Labadies were: how they never wasted 
anything, and how they found a use for things other people 
always throw away. People know them as the founders of 
Bubbling Waters, their “colony” near Wixom, with cabins 
they built with their own hands. And many, many students of 
American life are coming to know them now through the price- 
less Labadie Collection of Sociological Literature, housed in 
the General Library of the University of Michigan, probably 
the most complete record of the social unrest of our times 
that has ever been assembled. But no matter from what 
angle you approach him, you will never understand Jo Labadie 
until you have thought of him as first and last and through — 
it all, a poet. 

Here, to me, is the real Jo. I think he must have been 
a bit of a Byron when he was young. Jo says he was fifty 
before he wrote any poetry. He says, moreover, that he 
wrote poetry as a discipline by means of which to perfect 
his English. I have dozens of joshing, bantering letters from 
him in which he tries to build up this tradition for himself. 
As though anyone not a poet by nature could have written 
“The Jaunt”! 

To me, the whole of his life gives evidence of his poetic 
nature. His sympathy with his fellows; his passionate love 
of freedom; his good-will toward the world; his incurable 
idealism; his endless search for the goodness, the fineness, the 
splendid quality in life; these traits give away all his life 
and all his doctrine. And what a saving grace his poetic 
nature has always been! 

The anarchists we don’t like are the little ones, the un- 
poetic ones. The anarchists who are dangerous are the ones 
who are small-souled and shrunken in heart: they have done 
a noble cause a deal of harm. I often think that an anarchist 
who is only an anarchist is a rather tiresome person. What 
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a dreary life one must lead, who goes about monotonously 
blowing up post-offices day after day! What a boresome and 
miserable profession! Fortunately, I have been spared a meet- 
ing with anarchists of that type. I take it that their lives 
are so filled with rapid travel (from one postoffice to the next) 
that they have no time for casual meetings and social con- 
tacts. The only bona fide anarchist who ever visited my home, 
sat on the floor all evening and cut out for my small son 
the most wonderful variety of paper dolls, paper furniture, 
and paper buildings that I have ever seen. And at my first 
meeting with Jo Labadie, when I was watching his pockets 
for bombs and things, he got up and entertained the com- 
pany by reading his poem, “If I But Could”, which gave me 
all the introduction I needed. 


Jo has written a great deal of doggerel (one of his books 
is so named) as a part of his campaign for freedom. He early 
observed, he tells me, that people clip out and treasure in 
scrap-books more verse than prose. And so the old fox wrote 
verse, some of it very bad verse, to insure that his views 
would be read again and again. But I do not hold that against 
him; it is only another evidence of his zeal for his cause. In 
addition to much doggerel, though, he could not keep him- 
self from genuinely poetic expression. What lover of free- 
dom can? What great-hearted well-wisher for humanity can 
completely hold back his utterance, or cast it entirely in the 
mold of a particular dogma? I think there is always some 
poetry in the best anarchy, and some anarchy in the best 
poetry. Accordingly, I like best those poems of Jo’s in which 
he is merely the poet; in which he is not editorializing his 
hobby; in which, for the moment, his authentic poetic im- 
pulse gets the better of his reason, and even of his memory, 
and makes him pour out love and joy and beauty and good- 
will in a free stream. Anarchists, lovers of liberty, and fol- 
lowers of causes frequently excuse literary imperfections for 
the sake of their common cause. This is even true in religious 
poetry which, though frequently bad, is accepted and defended 
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by zealots who may be strong in conviction, though deficient in 
taste. 

Jo Labadie has had much praise from followers of his and 
from adherents to his doctrine. They frequently call him a 
poet. You suspect that what they mean by that praise is 
that his verses have furthered something in which they are 
interested. So long as the praise comes from avowed an- 
archists, you must suspect that it is literarily blind. Yet Jo 
has written a body of poetry which the very enemies of his 
cause must find pleasurable and good. The best of it is truly 
Victorian; but that is as it should be, for Joe is a figure 
out of that era. But some of the dramatic pieces are time- 
less, such as “The Might of Music”, which could be shuffled 
in among Whitman’s poems, or even among The Psalms, with- 
out being noticed. Yet the voice of Jo is everywhere singing 
what we call “the modern spirit”—which Labadie helped to 
make—the spirit of fairness, of comradeship, and of good-will, 
openly spoken toward all men. If this be anarchy, then Jo 
Labadie is a bad actor. 

Michigan has had many striking figures in her history, but 
their essential quality has not always been the peculiar Mich- 
igan quality. From earliest territorial days, Michigan’s im- 
portant figures have been of the York State brand. But Mich- 
igan itself can have a flavor; and here and there that flavor 
has asserted itself in a personality. The distinctive Mich- 
igan quality has in it oneness with woods and streams and the 
great waters; hardihood to enjoy the cold and damp winters; 
neighborliness, as becomes residents of an insular state; love 
of freedom, joy in beauty, and happiness in hard work. A few 
of our important men have had these qualities, but no one, 
ever, in greater measure than Jo Labadie. Now in his eighty- 
second year, he is an institution, a tradition in the state. Yet 
it is my conviction that he will be preserved to posterity 
through several pieces of sound and good poetry as much as 
through any other impress that he has made upon his own 
times. 





CLINTON-KALAMAZOO CANAL 
By Leo Van MEER 
MT. CLEMENS 


HIS is the story of two dreams. The first deals with 
T one of Michigan’s early enterprises; the second reveals 
the tendency of men to build on shattered hopes. 

The subject of the first dream lies between Mt. Clemens and 
Rochester, the old Clinton-Kalamazoo Canal, neglected and 
almost forgotten except for the stretch between Utica and 
Rochester which is still used for water power. 

The story takes the reader back to an early period in Mich- 
igan history when men were attempting to wrest a foothold 
for civilization from the wilderness. Those were days of brute 
action when men fought with their hands as well as worked 
with them, and the story is one of hard-fighting, hard-drink- 
ing, and hard working men. 

The canal came as an attempt towards more adequate trans- 
portation during the infancy of the state. The Erie canal 
had been completed successfully, bringing people into New 
York state, and this was the impetous for the proposal to 
build the new canal in Michigan. Railroads were looked 
upon as an unsuccessful experiment in those days. In 1838 a 
recommendation was made in the state senate by the Internal 
Improvement Commission to build a canal which would con- 
nect the navigable part of the Clinton River with that of the 
Kalamazoo River, thus providing for an easy access for the 
people into the interior of Michigan, as well as connect the 
waters of Lake St. Clair with those of Lake Michigan. The 
talking point of the Commission and the sponsors of the pro- 
ject was the success of the Erie Canal. The canal was started 
in 1839 with a spurt of enthusiasm. Stevens T. Mason, the 
boy governor of Michigan headed the project. ; 

Just off west Cass Avenue, Mt. Clemens, back of the Weaver 
Rose Houses, the canal leaves Clinton River. Historical ac- 
counts tell us that there was a banquet “under the trees” at 
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this point at which Governor Mason presided and officially 
started the work. 

The construction work was let out to a score or more of 
different contractors by the mile and separate gangs of men 
came with their picks, shovels, their sweating bodies, and their 
songs, to dig a canal, the waters of which were expected to 
carry boats loaded with supplies and immigrants. The con- 
tracts varied with the number of miles of construction work 
taken by the individual contractor. 

Lack of steam shovels and modern excavating equipment 
necessitated the placing of the burden on human brawn. Men 
used picks to loosen the earth, shovels to move it, and wheel- 
barrows to haul it away in placing it so as to form towpaths 
paralleling the canal. The plan was to carry goods and pas- 
sengers on horse-drawn barges. 

The work grew apace. The ditch widened and gave prom- 
ise of being a canal; and the canal, as it grew, moved jerk- 
ingly along towards Utica. Gangs of men were at work at 
intervals and their songs and the sound of picks and shovels 
working filled the air. Progress was at hand. 

Old-timers in the vicinity recall hearing the stories, as told 
by their fathers, of the nights of drunken rowdyism which 
followed. Mushroom towns sprang up to accommodate the 
little army of workers and their streets were the scenes of 
gambling, drinking and robbery. One of the stories tells that 
the Indians raced their horses on the main street in Utica 
for prizes placed by the workers. 

The work continued and the canal crawled slowly past 
Utica out in the direction of Rochester. The whole thing 
seemed a beehive of industry. Mills and distilleries sprang 
up on the banks of the watercourse. The thing seemed an 
assured success. 

Just south of the Weaver Rose Houses near Mt. Clemens 
the “Boom” town of Frederick was started. It was located 
near the old Moravian Indian village and was built in anti- 
cipation of the flood of immigrants and freight which the 
people felt certain would follow the completion of the canal. 
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One thing which tested the engineering skill of the sponsors 
of the canal was the two hundred foot fall from Pontiac to 
Lake St. Clair. This disparity of levels had to be overcome by 
a series of locks on the canals and dams on the rivers. Stone 
and timber were utilized for these as well as for the necessary 
aqueducts. 

Then the money began to give out and contractors, paid 
irregularly, could not meet the weekly payrolls of their men. 
A loan from a finance company in the east only delayed the 
inevitable ending. Many laborers abandoned their jobs, dis- 
gruntled. This. was not only a setback from the standpoint 
of loss of labor but also it resulted in deeds of vandalism by un- 
paid workers who destroyed much of the work of building. The 
action of wind, rain, water from the river, spring freshets, 
caveins—for the way led through muck, marsh, and sand— 
further degenerated the canal. Due to the lack of centering 
of responsibility many of the contractors did careless work. 

After many months of adverse conditions the canal was 
finally abandoned where it enters the river in what is now 
Bloomer State Park at Rochester. The glorious promise ended 
in failure and had only helped move the state nearer to bank- 
ruptcy. 

There are records of only two boats having made use of 
the canal. One of these ran between Frederick and Utica. 
According to records the tolls of the first year totaled $46.90 
and the second year the tolls fell to $43.44 when the project 
was abandoned. The second boat was a flatbottomed horse- 
drawn barge purported to have been built by Asa Brown and 
John Hamlin of Mt. Clemens. But it did not share even the 
mediocre success of its sister boat. It became stuck in the 
first lock it encountered and was left there as an object for 
curiosity seekers until the action of time and water and 
souvenir collectors finally destroyed it. 

Opinions vary as to the cause of the failure of the barge. 
Some say that it stuck because it was too wide while others 
believe that the lock had sprung under the weight of earth 
against it. 
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Further disintegration of the canal came in 1850 with the 
ebb of the states’ finances. Many of the locks were burned 
by vandals and the iron pillaged. The canal was completely 
abandoned as a useless project. 

If you were to drive out to the beginning of the old canal 
at Mt. Clemens you would find it in a state of picturesque 
ruin. All vistage of the boom town of Frederick has long 
since vanished and the only remains of the old Kibbee Mills, 
located there, is a stack of pilings. The canal is grass grown 
and in places trees are growing where water once ran. Cows 
now graze on the old townsite. 

The canal, as it continues toward Utica, is paralleled by 
the Canal Road. Over the eight-mile stretch it is a mere ditch 
filled only by waters from rains. 

In Utica is the first indication that the old canal is still 
used. The Utica Milling Company still utilizes the original 
water rights in grinding farm produce. From Utica the canal 
is an over-sized ditch kept open by the water-right owners. 
At Yates Crossing, on the way to the park at Rochester, is an 
ancient cider mill also run by waterpower. At this point there 
are two interesting objects relating to the canal. It is here 
that the canal crosses the river for the first time. It is almost 
uncanny to watch two streams cross each other and not touch. 
An aqueduct makes this possible. The canal crosses the river 
at right angles and the old aqueduct, leaking part of its load, 
drops water into the river below. Another interesting feature 
is that here you can go up hill to cross a stream. The canal 
is dug on the side of the hill instead of in the flats making 
this unnatural thing possible. 

From Yates Crossing the canal winds through farms, across 
roads, and through hills, until it finally enters the once navi- 
gable part of the Clinton River in the state park at Rochester. 
Here a dam has been flung across the river backing the water 
into the canal. Mills once flourished in this vicinity but all 
traces of past endeavor, with the exception of the dam, have 
long since vanished. 
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And that is the story of one of Michigan’s first enterprises 
which died before the dream was realized. 

The second dream looks into the future and is built on the 
dead hopes of the first. 

Between Utica and Yates Crossing, in the course of the old 
canal, is a stretch of flats now practically unused. People 
in the vicinity believe this area can be made into an artificial 
lake by turning the floodwaters of the canal in that direction. 
Here, dreamers are hoping, the people of Michigan can have 
another fine playground and that the land surrounding it may 
someday become a public park where children and tired grown- 
ups can rest and enjoy themselves. 

But that is still a dream. The land in the area is still owned 
by many different people. 





NINETEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MICHIGAN 
HistToricaL Commission, 1931 


Lansing, Michigan, Dec. 31, 1931 


To the Honorable Wilber M. Brucker, 
Governor of Michigan: 


In accord with Sec. 9 of Act 271, Public Acts of 1918, we 
have the honor to submit to you herewith the nineteenth an- 
nual report of the Michigan Historical Commission, covering 
the calendar year 1931. 

Very respectfully yours, 
William L. Jenks, 
William F. Murphy, 
William L. Clements, 
Lew Allen Chase, 
Augustus C. Carton, 
Clarence M. Burton. 


Financial statement for the fiscal year July 1, 1930 to June 
30, 19381: 


Total amount of appropriation for fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1931 $23,921.29 


Expenditures from appropriation for fiscal year: 


Personal Service $14,849.00 
Supplies and Contractural Service... 7,451.39 
Outlay for Equipment 


Total Disbursements $22,319.49 


Total balance on hand June 30, 1931 $ 1,601.80 


Three meetings have been held during the year, on January 
9, April 10, and October 2. 
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During the calendar year 1931 the Commission has pub- 
lished the following works: 

Bibliography of the Printed Maps of Michigan. This work 
attempts not only to list all printed maps of Michigan which 
appeared between 1805 and 1880 but to indicate those earlier 
maps which were fundamental in the spread of information 
concerning the cartography of the Great Lakes. The volume 
contains also a series of over one hundred reproductions of 
maps. 

In the nature of such an undertaking absolute completeness 
can not of course be attained. The authors have drawn upon 
the map data in the Bibliography of Michigan by Floyd B. 
Streeter previously published by the Michigan Historical Com- 
mission, and citations are made particularly to the Library 
of Congress, the William L. Clements Library at Ann Arbor, 
the Port Huron Public Library, the Burton Historical Col- 
lection, the Harvard College Library, the Canadian Archives 
at Ottawa and Toronto, the British Museum, and to a score 
of other libraries and map collections. 

The story of the printed map of Michigan is to a large 
extent also the story of the printed map of other states. 
Such a comprehensive list as is here given indicates the 
processes and the various mediums, official and private, by 
which the cartographical information was obtained and dis- 
seminated. From this viewpoint, this volume is a contribution 
to American history. 

Considerable attention is given to the Early American school 
atlases which were so widely used and to other American 
atlases. No systematic study of this material is elsewhere 
found in historical literature. The same may be said of the 
section of official maps indicating the various governmental 
agencies which have at one time or another participated in 
cartographical undertakings. 

The illustrations show care in selection and are sufficiently 
numerous to trace the gradual evolution of the correct de- 
lineation of the Great Lakes and. Michigan upon the maps 
of North America. They include only those English, French 
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and American maps which were most influential in the spread 
of information concerning this region. Often only part of a 
map has been reproduced when the whole would have been 
preferable, obviously for considerations of cost. Nevertheless 
the series as a whole includes the really fundamental maps 
which had the major part in the dissemination of carto- 
graphical information about the region of the Great Lakes. 

Historical Atlas of the Great Lakes and Michigan. This 
series of maps is practically the same as the series contained 
in the Bibliography of the Printed Maps of Michigan. In 
the Bibliography the maps are printed on text paper and are 
folded to conform to the book. In this Atlas they are printed 
on heavy bookplate paper in a large flat format, leaving the 
maps unfolded and somewhat clearer. Only one hundred 
copies of the Atias are published, as a convenience for the 
various historical libraries which participated in the investi- 
gation. 

During the year four numbers of the Michigan History 
Magazine have been issued, containing the following articles: 

Stanley Griswold—William L. Jenks. 

The Regime of the Governor and Judges of Michigan Terri- 
tory—George B. Catlin. 

Pastoral Letters from the Bishop of Quebec to the In- 
habitants of Detroit—William Renwick Riddell. 

Coat-of-Arms of the State of Michigan—Victor Bruce Grant. 

History of the Michigan Federation of Women’s Clubs— 
Irma T. Jones. 

A Pocahontas of Michigan—Vivian Lyon Moore. 

Sesqui-Centennial of the Battle of Piqua—Thomas A. E. 
Weadock. 

Graves of Revolutionary Soldiers in Michigan—Mrs. Sidney 
W. Clarkson. 

The Log of a Pioneer—Ivan Swift. 

Journal of Andrew M. Felt. 

Calendar of Michigan Copyrights. 

Historical Markers and. Memorials in Michigan—Percy H. 
Andrus. 
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The School of Music of the University of Michigan—Charles 
A. Sink. 

Michigan Federation of Music Clubs, 1925-1980—Miss Ade- 
laide Terbush. 

The Hackley Gallery of Art—Frank Atwood Almy. 

The World at Your Door—Ivan Swift. 

An Historic Community House—S. Alica Poole. 

The Old Ten Eyck Tavern—Henry A. Haigh. 

The Big Mound at Springwells—W. L. Spooner. 

Indian War Council Held at Detroit in 1700—William 
Renwick Riddell. 

Letters from the Long Ago—Anna Brockway Gray. 

Michigan’s Last “Real Daughter”—Harriet Barrett Sage. 

Recollections of Detroit Medical Life in the 80’s and 90’s— 
Dr. Hugo Erichsen. 

Escanaba and City Management—M. C. Peterson. 

Michigan’s Five Million Dollar Loan—William L. Jenks. 

Michigan in 1845—George W. Sears. 


Reminiscences of Albion College. 

Indians of Oceana—Harry L. Spooner. 

Reminiscences of Michigan’s Delegation at Yorktown Cen- 
tennial—Otis E. McCutcheon. 


About Detroit 100 Years Ago—George B. Catlin. 

Research and editing has been continued upon the following 
publications now in preparation: 

1. Michigan Historical Collections, Vol. 41, being Hull and 
McArthur letters and papers relating to the period of the War 
of 1812. L 

2. Records of the Governor and Judges of Michigan Terri- 
tory. 

3. University Series, Vol. 6, being three doctoral disserta- 
tions: “History of the Federal Land Surveys in Michigan”, 
by R. R. Havens; “History of the Academies of the State of 
Michigan”, by John O. Grimes; “The Dutch in Western Mich- 
igan”, by Henry J. Ryskamp. 

4. Readings in Michigan History for Schools. 
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5. Papers of Douglass Houghton, First State Geologist of 
Michigan. 

6. Proceedings of the Board of Internal Improvements. 

7. Documents Relating to the Indian Siege of Detroit in 
Pontiac’s War. 

8. Gold Star volume of Michigan in the World War. 

The work in the national archives at Washington which is 
being done jointly with the states of Illinois, Indiana, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and Iowa, in listing documents relating to 
the history of the respective states, has been concerned dur- 
ing the year with the War Department. The work includes 
for the year approximately 6,000 calendar cards relating to 
Michigan History, as follows: 


Dept. Series Date Card No. 6 
War Department Secretary of War 1834-1866 1988-8415 Scattered No. 
Letters received 
War Department Chief Topographical 
Engineer to Secre- 


tary of War 1843-1870 1-942 Scattered No. 
War Department Dept of the East 
Letters received 1827 516-529 Scattered No. 


War Department Indian Office 

Letter Books 1824-1840 1250-8133 Scattered No. 
War Department Indian Office 

Sault Ste. Marie 

Agency—Letters 

received 1816-1833 1-465 Scattered No. 
War Department Indian Office 

Letters Received 1790-1829 1-507 Scattered No. 
War Department Indian Office 

Mackinac Agency 

Letters received 1816-1839 1-1212 Scattered No. 


Special attention has been given to calls for historical data 
from state departments, public libraries, schools, colleges, 
clubs, patriotic organizations, the press, tourist associations, 
and citizens of our own and other states. The office of the 
Commission has been at the service of the Michigan State 
Historical Society and local historical societies throughout the 
state in planning programs for celebration of historical events 
and marking historic sites. 

Some 40,000 people have visited the State Pioneer Museum 
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during 1931. Following is a list of donors and their gifts for 
the year: 

1. Allen, R. A. (Lansing)—Rattlesnake skin. The rattle- 
snake was captured in Chandler’s Marsh on May 23, 1931. 

2. Arnold, Aaron (Jones)—Cane. The cane was made from 
a piece of sassafras around which a bittersweet vine had grown. 

3. Bishop, Helen and Ruth (Lansing)—Candle molds. 
These molds were first used by Mrs. Sherman Bishop in Con- 
necticut about 1840. 

4, Brock, Geo. C. (Grand Haven)—Charter of Grand Army 
Post No. 1, Decatur, Ill., 1866. 

5. Brown, W. W. (Lansing)—Silver water pitcher. 

6. Colter, Mrs. Anna (Lansing )—Daugerreotype of William 
Gram and brother; rolling pin made by William Gram in 1865. 

7. Ebersol, Mr. J. A. and C. E. (Lansing)—Photograph of 
the Home of Abraham Lincoln. The photograph and the 
money which is attached to the picture were collected by Corp. 
J. E. C. Ebersol, Co. 1, 138th Ill. Vol. Inf. 

8. Ellis, Mr. Archie I. (Holt)—Indian War club. 

9. Gildart, Emerson (Utica)—Sill from the lock in the 
Clinton Canal. The canal was projected under Steven T. 
Mason’s administration, Boy Governor, in 1837. 

10. Green, Jesse S. (Dowagiac)—Black silk dress worn by 
Ester Green Newton; red striped dress; gold brooch; black 
silk shawl; grey bonnet; red dress worn by Jane Newton 
Crego about 1870; coat worn by George Newton in 1858 while 
a member of the House of Representatives; vest; shirt; silk 
hat; blue coat; hat, worn by James Newton when he was 
Commander of a Regiment of Militia, 1831; carpet bag; photo- 
graph of George Newton; photograph of Ester Green Newton; 
Diagram of House of Representatives, 1858-59; biographical 
sketch of Newton Family; shaker bonnet. 

11. Hildred, George (Portland)—Iron axe found near the 
grave of Chief Okemos at Mish-shim-me-ne-coning. 

12. Keyes, Mrs. Flora (Tekonsha)—Wool socks made by 
Michael Bennett Gaines in 1885. 

13. Labinski, Miss Evelyn (Flint)—Mask of Elizabeth 
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Labinski made .by Margaret Dorman, student at Ann Arbor, 
1931. 

14. Lamkin, W. E. (Bay, City)—-Wooden chain made by 
Mr. Lamkin in 1931. 

15. McKnight, Mrs. Kate A. (Bay City)—Pitchers present- 
ed in memory of her mother. 

16. McLean, I. A. (Lansing)—Confederate Ten Dollar Bill. 

17. Miles, Tim (Maryland)—Scale and five weights. The 
scale was the property of Mrs. Dr. Harmon Chamberlain of St. 
Clair, Mich. in 1826. 

18. Morgan, Mrs. J. S. (Flint)—Bed-cord, made by hand 
from flax about 1870. 

19. Oliver, Peter (Lansing)—Coopers’ plane used in Lan- 
sing about 1870. 

20. Ontonagon Study Club (Ontonagon)—Picture of 
“Mother Godfrey” a pioneer of Ontonagon over 108 years of 
age. 

21. Parker, H. D.—Fence caps made in 1860. 

22. Petrie, Ellen (Lansing)—Vase over 100 years old. 

23. Rix, Josef (Lansing)—Chandelier used in the first 
Capitol in Lansing, 1847; glass from floor of state capitol, 
1873. 

24. Russell, M. Allan (Washington, D. C.)—45 caliber 
Spanish Revolver given to the donor by a Cuban soldier in 
1898. Mr. Russell was a private in Co. E, 31st Mich. Inf. 

25. Shipman, J. F. (Lansing)—Wood mallet used by H. J. 
Hogel, a pioneer of Lansing, in the construction of the first 
capitol 1847. 

26. Thompson, Mildred B.—Wreath made of wool yarn by 
Mrs. Mary Brace Wilder about 1865. 

27. Tilltson, S. G. (Corpus Christi, Texas)—Wallet carried 
by Aldred A. Garlock during the Civil War; photograph of 
Lieut. A. A. Garlock taken during the Civil War. 
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New InpIvipuAL MEMBERS OF THE MICHIGAN HISTORICAL 
Society ENRouuep In 1931 


CALHOUN COUNTY 
Becker, Mrs. Harry, Battle Creek 
Bentley, Mrs. Murray C., Marshall 
Brooks, Mr. Harold C., Marshall 
Brooks, Mr. Louis E., Marshall 
Clark, Mr. Ezra W., Battle Creek 
Cook, Mr. William W., Marshall 
Gauss, Mr. Charles E., Marshall 
Genebach, Mr. G. J., Battle Creek 
Holmes, Mrs. Herbert, Marshall 
Joy, Mr. Philip S., Marshall 
Manby, Dr. C. J., Battle Creek 
Marshall, Miss Anna E., Marshall 
Mechem, Mr. George W., Battle Creek 
Moses, Mr. Frank R., Marshall 
Perrett, Mrs. George R., Marshall 
Redfield, Mrs. James M., Marshall 
Sheriff, Mr. Fred, Battle Creek 
Simons, Mrs. Wm. R., Marshall 
Welch, Mr. George W., Marshall 
Wright, Mr. George B., Marshall 

CHEBOYGAN COUNTY 
Brown, Miss Naomi, Afton 

EMMET COUNTY 
Hinckley, Mrs. D. H., Petoskey 
Inglis, Mr. David, Van 

GENESEE COUNTY 
Bradshaw, Mrs. Winifred L., Davison 
Maddox, Miss Margaret L., Flint 
Rice, Mr. Charles C., Flint 

INGHAM COUNTY 
Bailey, Dr. Wilber E., East Lansing 
Burley, Mr. George A., East Lansing 
Haarer, Mr. John W., Lansing 
Havens, Miss Edna, Lansing 
O’Rafferty, Rev. John W., Lansing 
Wessels, Mr. "red T., Lansing 

KALAMAZOO COUNTY 
Everett, Mrs. John P., Kalamazoo 
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KENT COUNTY | 
Broek, Miss Christina S., Grand Rapids 
Denison, Judge A. C., Grand Rapids 
Elerick, Mrs. Bernice, Rockford 
Krause, Mrs. Victor, Rockford 
Stuart, Mrs. L. G., Grand Rapids 


LENAWEE COUNTY 
Bird, Mr. Major, Adrian 


LIVINGSTON COUNTY 
Rathbone, Mrs. John A., Pinckney 


MACKINAC COUNTY 
Flanagan, Miss Elizabeth, Mackinac Island 


MACOMB COUNTY 
Underwood, Mr. William, Mt. Clemens 


MARQUETTE COUNTY 
Van Brocklin, Mr. J. F., Marquette 


MENOMINEE COUNTY 
Quimby, Mrs. Edwin, Menominee 


MONTCALM COUNTY 
Black, Mrs. D. K., Greenville 
Bracey, Dr. L. E., Sheridan 
Brake, Mr. D. Hale, Stanton 
Brown, Mrs. William, Greenville 
Chittick, Mr. Hugh L., Greenville 
Christienson, Mrs. John, Greenville 
Clark, Mrs. C. L., Greenville 
Coats, Mrs. Claude, Greenville 
Copeland, Miss Majorie E., Greenville 
Curdy, Mrs. C. V., Greenville 
Dickerson, Mrs. Don, Greenville 
Gibson, Mrs. Charles, Greenville 
Hutchinson, Miss Elizabeth O., Greenville 
Kipp, Mrs. Howard, Greenville 
Metzger, Mrs. S. T., Greenville 
Parsons, Dr. S. C., Greenville 
Ranney, Mrs. L. W., Greenville 
Root, Mrs. C. B., Greenville 
Suffern, Mrs. Andrew, Greenville 
Tower, Mrs. Francis, Greenville 
Tower, Mrs. R. J., Greenville 
Tuttle, Mrs. H. L., Greenville 
Walter, Mrs. Irving, Greenville 
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MUSKEGON COUNTY 
Eimer, Dr. Ernest P., N. Muskegon 
Hume, Mrs. Margaret A., Muskegon 
OAKLAND COUNTY 
Fleming, Mr. R. Bruce, Royal Oak 
Jones, Miss Miriam, Royal Oak 
Place, Mr. B. C., Royal Oak 
SAGINAW COUNTY 
Quinn, Mr. Clement P., Saginaw 
Tefft, Evangeline G., Saginaw 
SAINT CLAIR COUNTY 
Mahon, Mr. Ross L., Port Huron 


SANILAC COUNTY 
Mahaffy, Mr. James, Marlette 


WASHTENAW COUNTY 

Dow, Mr. E. W., Ann Arbor 
Hatch, Mrs. William B., Ypsilanti 
Luick, Mr. Waldo, Ann Arbor 
Maier, Mr. David, Jr., Ann Arbor 
Van Tyne, Mr. J., Ann Arbor 
Wahr, Mr. George, Ann Arbor 
Wells, Mr. Carlton F., Ann Arbor 


WAYNE COUNTY 

Butterfield, Mr. Clinton D., Detroit 
Carey, Mr. Matthew, Detroit 
Cram, Miss Hsther M., Detroit 
Goodhall, Mrs. A. R., Detroit 
Graham, Mrs. J. S., Detroit 
Grindley, Miss Sarah, Detroit 
Haskell, Dr. Robert H., Northville 
Heavenrich, Mrs. Osmond D., Grosse Pointe 
Hoehner, Mr, E. A., Detroit 
Hudgins, Mr. Bert, Detroit 
Hughes, Mr. Ben C., Detroit 
Karsneck, Miss Theresa, Highland Park 
Long, Mr. Benjamin H., Detrot 
Matheson, Mr. E. S., Detroit 
Monroe, Mr. Allan H., Detroit 
Newberry, Mr. Truman H., Grosse Pointe Farms 
Nolan, Mr. B. A., Detroit 

’ Pearl, Mr. Richard M., Detroit 
Robbe, Mr. Samuel H., Belleville 
Ryan, Mrs. Harry W., Detroit 
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Sherrill, Dr. Edwin S., Detroit 
Williamson, Mr. Thomas, Detroit 
Woodard, Miss L. Berneice, Detroit 
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Burr, Colonel Bell, Flint, Mich. 

Fitzgerald, Mr. J. W., St. Johns, Mich. 

Fitzgibbon, Mr. John, Lansing, Mich. 

Foster, Mr. John Phillip, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Fyfe, Mr. R. H., Detroit, Mich. 

Gibson, Mr. John I., Battle Creek 

Gratiot, Dr. C. C., Shullsburg, Wis. 

Gray, Anna Brockway, Plymouth, Mich. 

*Hanchette, Mr. Benton, Saginaw, Mich. 

Havens, Mr. E. R., Lansing, Mich. 

Humphrey, Mr. A. M., Detroit, Mich. 

Leggett, Mr. Mortimer A., Pontiac, Mich. 
*Messmer, Most Rev. Sebastian G., Milwaukee, Wis. 
*Russell, Mr. Huntley I., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

*Stuart, Mr. Lewis G., Grand Rapids, Mich. | 
Thompson, Mrs. C. L., Muskegon, Mich. 
Turner, Dr. Frank N., Lansing, Mich. 
Wheelock, Mr. C. H., Battle Creek, Mich. 
*White, Mr. Arthur Scott, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Wilson, Mr. Earl F., Saginaw, Mich. 





*Hon. Members of Society 
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turned to foot races as well as to the tender passion, 
it would appear from a note submitted for the Magazine by 
the Rt. Hon. William Renwick Riddell, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Ontario. Justice Riddell writes: 

When in the sixth decade of the Eighteenth century, the 
French authorities on this Continent found it impossible to 
succeed in awakening Paris to an appreciation of their grave 
peril at the hands of the conquering British by written des- 
patches, they determined to send over one who knew the facts 
that he might be more successful through personal representa- 
tion and persuasion. For that important and confidential 
mission they selected de Bougainville, Aide-de-Camp and ac- 
tive and devoted friend to Montcalm, well known at the French 
Court and believed to be influential in certain quarters there. 

He left on the Victoire, November 12, 1758, and landed in 
France in the following month. He plied the Ministers and 
Mme. de Pompadour with Memorials—some twenty-seven, are 
extant—and personal representations, trying but with little 
success to make them understand that Canada was on the 
eve of succumbing to the hated enemy and that only immediate 
and substantial aid from France could stay her inevitable 
fall. 

He returned to Quebec in May, having sailed from France in 
March, 1759, and went on to Montreal to report to Vaudreuil 
and Montcalm. 

In one of his Memoires, dated 1757, he gives an account— 
the only one I have seen—of Races at Detroit. I translate 
from Rapport du L’Archiviste de la Province de Quebec pour 
1923-1924, p. 66. 

“Foot-races. There take place at Detroit, foot-races of In- 
dians and Canadians as celebrated as the horse-races in Eng- 
land; they are held in the Spring, usually five hundred some 
times up to fifteen hundred Indians being present. The course 


ie the Spring, in “Old Detroit,” the minds of young men 
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is half a league going and coming between Detroit and the 
village of the Pouteouatamis (Pottawatammies), and the track 
is wide and good. Posts are set up at two ends. The stakes 
are substantial, consisting of packets of furs against French 
goods in use among the Indians. 

“The most noted Canadian who has ever run and beaten the 
Indians is a man called Campo—his superiority is so well 
known that he is no longer admitted to the races.” 


OSEPH H. EDINGER, who has spent a life time in col- 

lection of Indian spear heads has recently completed a 
piece of work which is considered quite marvelous by those 
who have seen it and the accompanying cut shows his ar- 
rangement of his spear heads. 

In speaking of his collection and spear heads in general 
Mr. Edinger writes: 

“The accompanying photograph of a large spear, formed 
of arrow and spear heads of the finest, rarest, and most beau- 
tiful material found in North America, which the Indian and 
prehistoric man used for such implements, is here shown to 
the readers of the Michigan Historical Magazine: 

“The specimens belong to about every class and type which 
the authorities of the Smithsonian Institution place them. 
The size of said spear is about eighteen by thirty inches 
and the photo shows it to be about 14 of the actual size. It 
contains 126 of as rare and artistically chipped specimens as 
I ever collected in my fifty years on the “war path.” The 
points are carefully selected and systematically arranged and 
sewed on cardboard and I challenge any one in the state to 
equal it. 

“In connection with the meager description of them, let me 
say that the State Historical Society owns more than 6000 
specimens which I was 27 years accumulating and I have 
given the city of Hillsdale, Mich., upwards of 2000, and now 
I have more than 2000 in my home. 

















From Collection of Jos. H. Edinger 
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**The Noble Red Man’ and his prehistoric ancestors buried 
their dead generally in mounds. (They all built mounds from 
the remotest period of man’s existence in America) except 
some plains tribes. 

“Prehistoric man lived here more than 10,000 years ago and 
I offer as proof, the following: While I was unfortunate 
enough to be County Drain Commissioner of Hillsdale County 
(I think it was in 1907) I completed the McCalum County 
Drain, draining the 400 acres of the McCalum marsh. When 
the upper 14 mile was completed by a Mr. Lorah the surveyor 
and I went over to inspect it. (This drain was 4 to 7 ft. deep 
and 4 ft. wide on the bottom). I asked Mr. Lorah if he found 
any bones of the mastodons, elk or moose. He said ‘No, but I 
found some bones of a deer and a nice arrow point among 
them.’ I said ‘How do you know they were bones of a deer?’ 

“He said ‘My father was a deer hunter of the early days, 
and he said they were deer bones.’ I said ‘I want the arrow 
point, and he said that I could have it. 

“Now for the proof: This 400 acre McCalum marsh is sur- 
rounded by quite level upland and scientists tell us that the 
accumulations of grass, moss, leaves, etc., when thoroughly 
decomposed will make a layer about as thick as a common 
newspaper, and it takes 260 compressed sheets of newspapers 
to make an inch. These bones were nearly 60 inches below the 
surface but we will call it 50 inches deep, and will say 200 
layers, or years instead of 260 to accumulate an inch in ordi- 
nary marshes. 

“Now if it takes 200 years to accumulate one inch in depth, 
to accumulate 50 inches, (the depth of the bones) it will take 
50 times 200 years.or 10,000 years since prehistoric man shot 
that arrow into the deer, mortally wounding it, but it eluded 
him and got to the spot where the bones were found, and died. 

“Also said drain passed through a point of high land, ex- 
tending into the marsh and where it was 7 ft. deep and about 
30 ft. apart were two beaver houses. This upland got there 
during the last glacial period, completely burying those beaver 
houses and authorities say the recession of the last ice age 
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was about 40,000 years ago in this latitude. The best auth- 
orities believe and I believe, that man existed on earth hun- 
dreds of thousands and possibly millions of years ago.” 


INSTEIN’S theory of “relativity” may not have inspired 
EL the following good words, but happiness and judgment 
of values certainly are as “relative” as time, space, and mo- 
tion. Mrs. Robert Bruce Schreffler (née Hope Michener) of 
New Haven, Conn., sends us these lines appreciative of her 
old home in southern Michigan. She says: 

“Judgments with respect to standards and values, are only 
possible through comparisons. Hence only in the degree in 
which people have knowledge of other States, communities, 
and environments are they able to judge of the comparative 
beauty and wealth of their own. 

“T have therefore frequently been led to wonder if the people 
who have spent practically all of their lives in Michigan, 
fully appreciate its great natural charm and _ picturesque 
beauty. 

“T think of it as one of earth’s charming regions. It has 
not been my actual home for many years. But nothing gives 
me more pleasure than to be able to spend a few weeks in 
the summer in and around ‘Old Lenawee’. 

“The multitude of happy memories, covering my childhood 
days, has led me to place a halo about Michigan. Travel in 
our States has afforded a basis at least to pass a reasonably 
fair judgment upon its beauties. I am proud to think of 
Michigan as the earthly spot which I call Home, for indeed it 
is the “home of my heart.” 


HARLES H. WHEELOCK, staunch friend of Michigan 
C historical work and for over a quarter of a century an 
active member of the Michigan State Historical Society, passed 
away at his home in Battle Creek last December. He was 
one of Battle Creek’s oldest merchants and founder of the 
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Battle Creek Historical Society. He was an active figure in 
the city’s recent Centennial celebration, and this strenuous 
work doubtless impaired his strength at his advanced age of 
81 years. During his life Mr. Wheelock accumulated a vast 
amount of historical material for his community and under 
the leadership of Mr. John I. Gibson steps are being taken for 
its permanent preservation by the city of Battle Creek. 

(Note:—Since the above paragraph was written Mr. Gibson has 
died, within two weeks of Mr. Wheelock, in his 73rd year. Mr. Gibson 
was General Manager of the Battle Creek Centennial and a prominent 
figure in the meeting of the State Historical Society which was held 
at Battle Creek upon that occasion. The lives of these two men are 
an inspiration to all of us to “carry on.’’) 


N the library of the Michigan Mutual Liability Company 
| in Detroit can be found the private collection of its presi- 
dent, P. W. A. Fitzsimmons, comprising many historical docu- 
ments and papers. Besides the letter book and various ac- 
count books of the American Fur Company, and its predecessor, 
are many photostat copies of reports and maps running back 
as far as 1673. This earliest one is interesting inasmuch as 
it is an order from the King of France, made June 5, 1673, and 
reads as follows: 


BY ORDER OF THE KING— 

His Majesty has been informed that some of the 
inhabitants now established in Canada, or new France, 
are in the habit of leaving their homes and wandering 
about in the woods, either for the purpose of hunting 
or of trading skins with the savages, this being en- 
tirely contrary to the rules for the establishment of the 
colonies. Therefore His Majesty expressly forbids 
any and all French inhabitants, whether living in the 
colony or not, to go out from or to leave their homes 
and wander about in the woods for more than twenty- 
four hours without special permission from the Gov- 
ernor or Lieutenant Governor of the country. This 
on pain of death. 
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This is followed by many others, one being a report on the 
“state and condition of the fort and public buildings on the 
Island of Michilimackinac surrendered to Major Burbeck by 
the British forces September 1st, 1796.” Another is a copy of 
a letter written by W. A. Burt. One of the interesting maps 
is one made in 1819, following the route and trail of the various 
Indian tribes going to the Big Rock on the Detroit River on 
their way to Malden to get their annuities. This map shows 
the towns Pontiac, Mt. Clemens, Detroit, and Brownstown. 

It is from this collection, and from papers in the W. L. 
Clements Library, the Michigan Historical Collection and the 
Burton Collection that material is secured for the various 
stories of our Old Forts and Historical Memorial Association. 


A publidhed by abe the Directory of Michigan Museums, 


published by the Michigan Historical Commission: 


Visual Education Museum, Hamtramck 
Georgina Lannin, Supervisor 

The Hamtramck Visual Education Museum was organized 
in September, 1926, and is maintained by the Board of Edu- 
cation. During the first two years of its existence it occupied 
a corner in the Department of Instruction, but the third year 
found its growth too great for such small quarters so it was 
moved to one of the elementary schools—Pulaski—and at 
present occupies a whole class room. 

“The purpose of Education in Hamtramck is to develop in- 
dividuals who can live successfully in a democracy. They must 
be able to see problems in their own and social life; they must 
be able to solve these problems successfully, and they must 
will to take necessary steps to achieve the solution.” 

“The methods used to achieve these objectives are those 
which will develop in the child in the largest measure the 
ideals of worthy individual and social purposes; powers of 
self-direction, self-control and self-appraisal, and a desire and 
ability to work co-operatively with others in the solution of 

















The Hamtramck (Public Schools) Visual Education Museum 
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social problems.” The Public School Code of the Hamtramck, 
Michigan, Public Schools—Research Series No. 2.) 

The Museum is one of the channels that offers unlimited 
opportunities for carrying out this philosophy of education. 
The open doors welcome any type of activity during the 
school day to pupils, teachers and the public in general, that 
lends itself to the development of worthy individuals. In ad- 
dition to this individual freedom, cooperation with the schools 
is systematically arranged so that museum instruction is cor- 
related with the various courses of study with illustrated talks 
and demonstrations upon request. 

With the exception of a very limited number of exhibits, all 
museum materials are subject to loan. “Child service” of 
course is basic, and with this in mind all circulating material 
is durable, inexpensive and authentic. 

The divisions of materials are as follows: 

Mammals—This collection consists of Michigan specimens, 
a very few of which are in habitat at this publication, and 
prepared for study by pupils in social science and nature 
study classes. 

Birds—The Museum has a large number of Michigan speci- 
mens, a few in habitat, and prepared chiefly for nature study 
groups. 

Exhibits—The exhibits, at present, deal chiefly with the 
industrial and agricultural phase of various communities. 
Perhaps the most unusual exhibit in the non-lending collec- 
tions is the Michigan Lumber Camp made by the Special B 
boys under the direction of Mr. Grodeski. 

Minerals and Rocks—The special features of this group are 
the Boy Scout and Copper Collections. 

Indian—A few bits of Indian lore have been presented to 
the Museum as gifts by the faculty. At present our collection 
is very limited. 

Pictures and Pamphlets—The picture and pamphlet collec- 
tion total about two thousand and is growing rapidly. 

Projection Collection—The Museum has an excellent collec- 
tion of lantern slides, stillfilm, stripfilm and classroom motion 
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picture reels. The collection may be selected individually or 
in sets with accompanying manuscripts. They cover an ex- 
ceptionally wide range of subjects including science, travel, 
art, health, music, vocation and literature. 

The Museum is devoting its efforts this year largely to the 
making of bird and animal habitats. 


R. WILLIAM O. VAN EYCK of Holland sends us this 

item of interest “on early shipping on Black Lake, 
which was somewhat unique, involving a horse-drawn scow 
along Lake Michigan shore from Grand Haven to Holland 
Harbor ; the first vessel was the schooner Knickerbocker, owned 
by the Colony. Mr. Van Eyck writes: 

Most of the Holland immigrants that came here in 1847 
landed at or near what is now the foot of 5th street in this 
city. All the Zeelanders who came in July with Rev. C. 
Vander Meulen and the Frieslanders who came with Rev. 
Ypma, lived during the summer months in large sheds built for 
them. While the leaders and heads of families went at once to 
what are now known as Zeeland and Vriesland, to prospect and 
buy land, yet during 1847 and part of the following year 
many of them still continued to live here in the village. All 
of the settlers—those of Van Raalte, the Zeelanders, the 
Frisians, and the Groningers—considered themselves at the 
time as one; and naturally established, as a temporary neces- 
sity, a kind of local government, which they called “De Volks- 
vergadering,” the People’s Meeting, to administer such of their 
joint affairs as could not properly be controlled by the regular 
township organizations. 

One of the first and main concerns of “De Volksvergader- 
ing,” was to provide for the importation of the necessaries of 
life, such as flour, sugar, salt, and corn meal; and the second 
concern was to procure at once the necessary building ma- 
terials. There were as yet no stores, no railroads, no vessels, 
no roads except trails; and the colonists were, during the year 
1847, often—very often—on short rations. Everything had to 
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come from Allegan, Grand Haven, Grand Rapids, or Singapore. 
Though living amongst the giants of the forest, such was the 
irony of fate that practically all the lumber the settlers used 
during 1847 was rafted or hauled on scows from Singapore 
over the big lake and Black lake to Holland, and thence some 
of it on Black river to Groningen. Provisions also were 
brought on rafts or scows from Saugatuck and Grand Haven. 
There is indeed a record of a party of Zeelanders who pur- 
chased supplies in Grand Rapids and who took them by river 
boat to Grand Haven, thence by scow, drawn by a horse, along 
shore to the mouth of Black lake, and then on Black lake and 
river to the head of navigation at Groningen, the whole trip 
taking about three weeks. 

To introduce some regularity and order in the matter of 
supply, the Peoples Meeting projected on a rather large scale 
what became known as the “Colony Store” in the village of 
Holland. It was a cooperative affair, or a stock company. The 
idea was to buy at wholesale and in mass, and to retail at cost 
plus actual expenses. B. Grootenhuis was manager and J. 
Van de Luyster, Jr. assistant. Goods were bought in the East 
and shipped here; and, to facilitate the delivery of the goods, 
it was also decided to purchase a colony vessel. 

Mr. D. Versteeg, who in 1886 published a little book on the 
Holland settlements in Michigan and Iowa, says that the 
Colony store was started “in the fall of 1847.” That he is 
correct in this statement is shown by a reference to this matter 
in a letter of Miss Cornelia M. Van Malsen (who a few weeks 
later became Mrs. J. Van de Luyster, Jr.), which was written 
to her mother in The Netherlands. In this letter dated Nov. 
16, 1847, she says, “They are building a large wooden house and 
a store for a company for which we are to work.” The refer- 
ence is to the Colony Store; for it is well known that Van de 
Luyster, Jr. was one of the managers of that store. The only 
reference I have found that touches the purchase of the colony 
vessel is in a general letter of advice sent by Rev. Vander 
Meulen to his friends in the Netherlands, and which, though 
written in his log house at Zeeland, was dated Holland, Oct. 8, 
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1847. The part referred to says, “We have already two saw- 
mills and will soon have two gristmills. A negotiation for 
money has been undertaken and has been so effective that we 
have bought a vessel for the transportation of wood. There is 
still much to be done here. Millions of trees are found here 
from which much money can be made; although we had a 
hundred sawmills they would have plenty of work, for opposite 
to us is Milwaukee, southwest of us Chicago, which both hanker 
for wood.” e 

This letter certainly shows the unity of the settlers at that 
time. The date also of the purchase of the colony ship is 
definitely fixed as before Oct. 8, 1847. The “negotiation for 
money” mentioned refers no doubt to the general plan for the 
Colony store. 

According to this and other evidence the Colony Vessel was 
bought to carry goods from Chicago, Detroit and Buffalo, for 
the Colony store; to carry immigrants from different points on 
the Great Lakes to the Colony; and especially, as the above 
quotation shows, to transport for the colonists their wood, that 
is, their staves, shingles, bark and lumber. It is also evident 
that in 1847 the settlers knew that in a short time the exporta- 
tion of their wood products would be their main stay, as it 
subsequently proved to be. 

The vessel bought for the colony was the schooner “A. E. 
Knickerbocker.” And here it is proper to quote what the late 
Gerrit Van Schelven says in the sketch he gave in 1876 of “The 
Early Settlement of Holland,’ Mr. Van Schelven, in lack of 
other evidence, obtained his facts from the surviving settlers; 
and what he found is without doubt substantially correct. He 
says, “In connection with the supply business and the Colony 
store, it was resolved to buy a colony vessel. The object was 
not only that this vessel should carry on the trade between the 
new colony and other points, and bring in this stock of goods; 
but it should also be known abroad and especially in the 
Old Country that the colonists had a vessel of their own to 
carry immigrants from Buffalo, Chicago and Milwaukee and 
other points along the Lakes. So far as we can learn, the 
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purchase was made by J. Van de Luyster, Sr., Mr. Stegenga 
and Capt. Clausen. The vessel was of 100 tons burthen, called 
the A. E. Knickerbocker, and bought from Mr. Walton of 
Chicago. About the career of this vessel we have not been 
able to ascertain much; only that it managed to bring over 
part of the goods from Chicago; also that it carried over a 
few of the immigrants, who refused to pay for their passage on 
the broad and general ground of its being a colony vessel. It 
failed to give satisfaction to those whose money had been in- 
vested in the enterprise, and was subsequently sold to outside 
parties. It ran.one season and was sold.” 

In his little work, Pelgrim Vaders Van Het Westen. Mr. 
Versteeg, who also gathered his facts from surviving settlers, 
says that the “Knickerbocker” was bought for $800.00 and 
was a 2-master; that R. Schilleman had been appointed cap- 
tain, Stegenga mate, and C. Vander Veere, J. Westveer, Adr. 
Westveer and B. Westveer as sailors; that Schilleman being 
sick, Mr. Stegenga became captain; that upon the failure of 
the Colony store the vessel was sold for $400.00 to a Scotchman 
of Milwaukee. Mr. Versteeg also brings out the fact that the 
settlers had expected to ship their wood-products by this vessel. 
The inference that can be drawn from Mr. Versteeg’s book, that 
the boat received its name because it was bought and owned by 
Hollanders, is not valid; the name was not Knickerbocker, but 
A. E. Knickerbocker, and by that name the vessel had been 
known on Lake Michigan since 1848 at least. 

The heaviest stockholder in Colony store and vessel was J. 
Van de Luyster, Sr., of Zeeland. In fact, he is said to have 
lost almost all of what he had left, in the enterprise. 

‘The reason the vessel was disposed of with the colony store 
was no doubt the heavy expense of carrying goods on scows 
between Holland and the mouth of Black lake—a distance of 
almost six miles. The delays involved in loading and unload- 
ing the vessel while at anchor off shore in Lake Michigan— 
storms often rendering it necessary while loading or unloading, 
for the vessel to stand away from shore for safety—also dis- 
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couraged navigation; so much so that for four or five years 
afterward no one in Holland dared to own a vessel. 

The date of sale of the Knickerbocker was probably about 
midsummer of 1848. The minutes of the People’s Meeting 
which the writer has seen—those of the fall of 1848—do not 
contain one word on the colony store and vessel; it seemed 
already to have been a closed incident, and the “Volksver- 
gadering” had already become local instead of colonial. 

There is a story, a tradition, that the vessel was inside our 
harbor during the winter of 1847-8, and lay at anchor near the 
village of Holland. 

Mr. Van Schelven, in his many conversations, often made the 
statement that the ship-carpenters, Slag and Weener, built a 
large scow at Saugatuck to be used in connection with the 
Knickerbocker. 

Mr. Vander Veen, in his Reminiscences, says, “Ale Stegenga 
was captain of the Knickerbocker, his son Wipke was mate, and 
Van de Luyster, Jr. was the local agent.” Mr. Streng, in an 
article written for Mr. Van Schelven, refers to a Mr. Stegenga 
as “brother of the captain of the colony vessel.” The evidence 
that Stegenga was the captain is therefore rather conclusive; 
but whether his first name was Ale is doubtful. 

The statement that the Knickerbocker later on traded at our 
harbor many times, though disputed, has upon fuller investiga- 
tion, been found to be correct. While I can find no reference 
to the vessel for a few years (the vessel-records for those years 
having been lost), still in July, 1853, the Knickerbocker is re- 
ported as lying “before our harbor” and is referred to as “the 
first vessel that sailed to and from the colony here.” In June, 
1854, in a report on exports from Holland for a month, the 
Knickerbocker is mentioned three different times, as departing 
with 44 cords of bark, 43 cords of bark, and 40,000 staves. 
These citations from the local paper, De Hollander, settle the 
matter. 

In looking into Beer’s Great Lakes, I found an item (like a 
needle in a haystack) that in the year 1855 the schooner A. E. 
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Knickerbocker, built before 1843, was wrecked on Lake Michi- 
gan, with the loss of one life. 

So then, like all other vessels sooner or later, our Colony 
Vessel went to Davy Jones’s locker. . 


OST of freight, one hundred and sixty years ago to and 

from Detroit. The following Advertisement from the 
Quebec Gazette of March 22, 1770, shows the cost of trans- 
mitting goods to and from Detroit, at that time. 


CAPTAIN GRANT 


Informs the Traders at MICHILIMAKINACK, Detroit, and 
Niagara. 

That he will transport their Merchandise in the vessels on 
the Lake, at the following Rates: 

: New York Currency 

From Ontario to Niagara, a three handed Boat, or 12 

Barrels; the Distance about 170 miles £600 
From Fort William Augustus per Barrel to Niagara; the 

Distance about 300 Miles 100 
From Niagara to Detroit, a three handed Battoe Load, 

or 12 Barrels, exclusive of the Carrying-Place; the 

Distance about 300 Miles 
From Detroit to Michilimakinack, a three handed 

Battoe, or 12 Barrels; the distance about 400 Miles 
All other Things will be transported in Proportion to 

the above, and nothing charged for any small Ar- 

ticles in a Battoe, over the 12 Barrels. 

The New York Currency had the £, equalling $2.50; the Shil- 
ling, 121% cents, 8 to the $—the “York Shilling”, being the most 
familiar way of reckoning in Upper Canada, seventy years ago, 
The “Battoe” was, of course, the familiar Batteau of the 
French-Canadian pioneer.—Contributed by William R. Rid- 
dell, Toronto. 
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EPORT of the Corresponding-secretary of the Marquette 
R County Historical Society for the preceding year pre- 
sented to the annual meeting of the society, January 19, 1932. 

Under the Constitution of the society the corresponding 
secretary is primarily responsible for the correspondence of 
the society, the arrangement of programs, the preparation of 
publicity material and, most important, the collection of his- 
torical material for the library of the society. The office is 
in effect, therefore, that of executive-secretary. 

Inquiries regarding the history of the district are frequent- 
ly received and answered so far as this is possible. During 
the summer Miss Marie Gilchrist of Cleveland, Ohio, and Mrs. 
Ehlers of Ann Arbor, sought access to our collection in con- 
nection with certain research work they had in hand and 
this was granted. Miss Gilchrist remained here for this work 
several weeks. Mr. James K. Jameson of Ontonagon has made 
extensive use of our material in the preparation of his series 
of monographs, “This Ontonagon Country”. The secretary 
himself made much use of our material in assembling selec- 
tions of source-material relating to the history of the Upper 
Peninsula for the projected volume thereon to be brought out 
by the Michigan Historical Commission, the publication of 
which is now postponed because of lack of funds on the part 
of the Commission. The selections are now in manuscript 
ready for publication when this is determined upon. 

The principal addition to our collection during the past 
year are some 26 volumes of Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, a 
well-known periodical of the 1840’s and ’50’s, devoted to trade 
and production, which frequently contains articles on the 
Lake Superior mineral region in which we are interested. 
Some gaps in this set of books remain to be filled. The vol- 
umes so far obtained were secured through the Arthur H. 
Clark Company of Glendale, California. 

The historical commissions of several states have a standing 
engagement with Dr. Mereness of Washington, D. C., to in- 
vestigate departmental archives of the United States govern- 
ment in quest of data relating to these states, in which arrange- 
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ment Michigan is included. Through this means such material 
relating to this region was located and during the past year 
nearly 500 photostats of various items were secured. This 
is undoubtedly the most important undertaking of the year. 
Examination of these photostats reveal many historical items 
of interest to us, a memorandum as to which will be appended 
to this report. We are very far from exhausting these facil- 
ities and it is desirable to add to our collection of these photo- 
stats as soon as there are funds to admit of it. The Marquette 
County Board of Supervisors did not feel able to include an 
appropriation of the customary $200 for this society in their 
recent annual budget and hence our treasury is depleted and 
must await future additions there to before this undertaking 
can be pursued farther. It is anticipated, however, that a 
means of replenishment will be found before the end of the 
year. This otherwise inaccessible government material ought 
as far as possible to be made available locally through this 
society. 

Two important volumes relating to the northwest fur trade 
have appeared during the year and these will be added to the 
collection as soon as funds are available. This is a very im- 
portant phase of Lake Superior history. The payment of 
dues of members will itself improve our fiscal situation ma- 
terially. . 

There is plenty of outside testimony on the part of those 
who have utilized our resources that we are establishing a 
reputation for the quantity of and quality of our historical 
material. It is our purpose to build up here a collection 
second to none of books, pamphlets, maps, photographs and 
manuscripts relating to the Lake Superior region and we seem 
well on our way to realize this ambition. We have already 
been called upon to make loans of volumes, to the University 
of Michigan and the State Library at Lansing not found in 
their collections. The Calumet and Hecla Mining Company 
has, as previously reported, drawn heavily upon us in con- 
nection with their geological and mineralogical survey. Our 
photostatic material, being even more inaccessible, has already 
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been in demand by outside historians as well as ourselves. 
These accomplishments are the joint result of the efforts of 
all the officers and members of this society. It is with regret 
that we must record the resignation of Miss Priscilla Dens- 
more, Recording-secretary of the society. She has been most 
efficient in the work of her department. It must be recalled 
that the officers of the society, working without remuner- 
ation and without clerical assistance for the most part, have 
individually little time to give to the work of the society 
apart from their principal duties. 
LEW A. CHASE, 
Corresponding-secretary. 


HE Marquette County Historical Society, L. A. Chase, 

Corresponding-secretary, Jan. 19, 1932. Memorandum 
of facts apropos the history of the district obtained from 
photostats of documents in the United States government 
archives at Washington. 

The data are very miscellaneous as to time and place, but 
by classifying them we learn such facts as these: 

1. On the mineral lands and land surveys of the’ county 
and district:—The land survey of this district in 1841, was 
in charge of the inventor of the solar compass, Mr. William 
Austin Burt of Detroit. On Aug. 9, he reports from Grand 
Island, Lake Superior to E. S. Haines, Surveyor-general of 
the United States, and tells of the difficulty he has had in 
working in swamps and thickets, losing in this operation a 
part of his solar compass. Later on he tells how it was 
found very difficult to use the solar compass because of the 
shadows of the dense woods which interfered with sighting 
the sun. Working in hollows and valleys had the same re- 
sult. The magnetic compass could be used with the greatest 
difficulty in this mineral region. 

There are documents by Douglass Houghton in charge of 
the combined linear and geological survey of the district in 
1844-1845. One of these gives the contract that was entered 
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into between Houghton and the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office for the conduct of this survey. This contract is 
dated June 25, 1844. The total length of the township and 
sectional lines to be surveyed under this contract was es- 
timated at 4,000 miles. This is the survey in connection 
with which Houghton lost his life in October, 1845, by drown- 
ing in Lake Superior near Eagle River. The compensation for 
Houghton’s work, it appears from the contract was to be $5 
per mile. By March 1846, it appears from a letter of Lucius 
Lyon that 2819 miles of lines had been run under this con- 
tract. The appropriation for this survey made by Congress 
amounted to $20,000. The contract was to be handled by 
the Secretary of the Treasury through the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office. William Austin Burt was engaged 
as Houghton’s assistant on this Upper Peninsula land survey, 
and it was while Burt was running one of the township lines, 
that near Teal Lake, Negaunee, that the discovery of iron ore 
there was made on Sept. 19, 1844. It appears from a letter 
of Houghton, in a letter of Nov. 25, 1844, that after signing 
the contract, giving bond, etc., this survey was started late 
in the season of that year. The party proceeded to the 
Escanaba River, which was ascended to a point where the 
south boundary of township 438 intersects the river and then 
plunged into the wilderness. While Burt handled the linear 
survey, Houghton took the accompanying geological survey. 
The very rough country made their work exceedingly diffi- 
cult. It was already foreseen by Houghton that the iron dis- 
trict in which they were working would become very im- 
portant. Houghton in this connection reports that the settlers 
then found on the Lake Michigan shore of the Upper Pen- 
insula were very desirous of having this land survey extended 
in order that they might secure accurate land titles. In- 
cidentally it is learned from Houghton’s report of this year 
that two large sawmills and 40 to 50 inhabitants were to be 
found on the site of Escanaba, while a large saw-mill and 
several families were at the mouth of. the Whitefish. Ex- 
tensive fishing establishments were also to be found at other 
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points between Mackinac and Green Bay at this time, Hough- 
ton indicates. 

There is a report on the survey of 1845 by William A. Burt, 
relating to the Keweenaw Peninsula and the south shore of 
Lake Superior between the Cholate River and the Carp River 
of the Porcupines. Burt reports that his part of the survey 
was begun in August, 1844, that he ran some 200 miles that 
season, having 1,000 miles to do in all, and that he approved 
the combined linear and geological survey. He was then 
deputy U. S. surveyor. He tells how he worked in the deep 
forest that season, how it was impossible to use pack horses 
and the men must handle their own supplies and equipment, 
and how the natural conditions present interfered both with 
the solar and magnetic compasses. One readily gathers from 
these reports the difficulties encountered in running the orig- 
inal surveys in this northern wilderness back in 1844 and 
1845. For five days Burt reports his party had only one meal 
per day while prosecuting this work. It was possible to run 
only one and one-half mile of lines per day during this por- 
tion of the work. 

From the report of John R. Stockton, superintendent of 
mineral lands, it appears that the land office was opened on 
Porter’s Island, Copper Harbor, June 18, 1845, and that there 
was a four-fold increase of business during that year. This 
was the first important year of operations in the Copper 
Country, following the Indian land cession of 1843 and the 
preliminary work of 1844. Incidentally Stockton reports that 
most of Houghton’s papers were saved in spite of his death 
in Lake Superior the Autumn before. A dozen mining com- 
panies were working in his district during the winter in 
quest of copper, and that 35,421 pounds of copper were sent 
out for smelting, 2,000 tons of rock being raised that winter. 
There was one stamp-mill at Eagle River. 

August 28, 1846, William A. Burt writes to Lucius Lyon, 
only township lines were being surveyed and that progress 
was very slow—this was from L’Anse. The weather was bad, 
the ground swampy; the needle useless. Provisions were 
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scarce. Thirteen men were employed in packing supplies, and 
thirteen were used on the lines. Much iron had been seen. 

There are a group of photostats relating to the project for 
a canal at Sault Ste. Marie. There is a report of the U.S. 
Senate Committee on Roads and Canals dated April 3, 1844, 
relating to this subject, in connection with a bill that had 
been introduced for the prosecution of this work. The com- 
mittee reports how many states bordering on the Great Lakes 
had petitioned for this canal to be constructed by the United 
States, how it was needed for military defense, how it was 
important for the growth of the Northwest, and it refers to 
Michigan’s abortive attempt at construction in 1839. This was 
the occasion when U. 8. troops at Fort Brady were employed 
to drive off the Michigan contractor from the ground because 
he was interfering with an old mill-race which the govern- 
ment had built at this point. 


Then there are a group of documents relating to the es- — 


tablishment of Fort Wilkins, Copper Harbor. There are the 
instructions for its establishment from the U. 8S. Adjutant- 
general to Hugh Brady, Detroit, dated March 22, 1844. Two 
companies of the Fifth U. S. Infantry were to be taken up there 
from Detroit and 1,000 acres of land adjacent to the Fort were 
to be reserved. A saw-mill for the needs of the Fort was to 
be erected. The Fort was designed to protect the newly opened 
copper mines and to facilitate the removal of the Indians 
later. Companies A and B, were brought up during the sum- 
mer for the garrison of the Fort. There is also a petition of 
the Wisconsin Legislature to Congress for the construction of 
a road from Green Bay, Wis., to Fort Wilkins, there being 
no such connection then (Feb. 27, 1845). 

From the report of the mineral land agent at Copper Har- 
bor, dated April 22, 1846, we learn that the Cliff Mine then 
had two addits on the face of the bluff, that wheel-barrows 
were used to carry the mineral to the mouth of these addits 
whence it was thrown down the side of the bluff to its bot- 
tom. There is a criticism of the leasing system then em- 
ployed to facilitate exploration and mining for minerals on 
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the lands of the district, and of the absence of roads, making 
the interior of the country impassable. There were then nine 
vessels on Lake Superior but the canal at the Soo was sorely 
needed. Seven of these ships had been already drawn over 
the portage at the Soo, the agent reports. It would cost $1,000 
and four to six weeks of labor to bring over the “Julia Palmer” 
soon due to come over this route. 

. There is considerable material relating to the Indians in- 
cluding a manuscript report by Henry R. Schoolcraft, Indian 
agent, dated Sept. 24, 1840. He remarks that our Indians 
were now under state laws following their treaty with the 
United States of 1836, covering the eastern portion of the 
Peninsula. He discusses the question of removing our Indians 
to the Indian Territory, whence many southern Indians had 
already gone, and tells us that most of our Indians were 
disinclined to remove thence. Some had purchased lands 
for farming here, some had gone to Canada—there was an 
Indian colony on Manatoulin Island, where 3,000 to 6,000 were 
gathered. A few of our Chippewa had emigrated to the Osage 
country of Missouri in 1839 where they became farmers. School- 
craft thought other Michigan Indians should follow them 
there where conditions were better than here. Schoolcraft tells 
us that five vessels had appeared on Lake Superior since 1836. 
There had been a garrison and Indian agency at Sault Ste. 
Marie since 1822. He describes the assembling of Indians at 
Mackinac each year in September from the first to the fifteenth 
of the month to receive their governmental annuities. He re- 
ports the number of employes at the agency to be 27, including 
eight smiths. He informs us that northern Indians hate farm- 
ing. Schoolcraft was then acting superintendent of Indian 
affairs in Michigan and Indian agent at Mackinac. 

There is another group of affidavits relating to the old 
Major Robert Rogers land grant near Ontonagon dating from 
the early English regime in the district—about 1760,—and 
other documents relating to the old Repentigny land grant 
at the Soo made by the King of France in 1750, from which 
it appears that the heirs of this French seigneur desired a 
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confirmation of the grant on the part of the United States as 
late at 1846, an effort in which they were evidently unsuc- 
cessful. These two latter items might afford opportunity for 
some interesting literary work, were they properly developed. 
They are interesting and little known episodes in Upper Pen- 
insula history. 

Most of the foregoing material is in manuscript form and 
much of it probably has not been published. 


IFTH ANNUAL. MEETING of Michigan-Indiana-Ohio 
in Museums Association was held in Peru, Indiana on Jan- 
uary 15 and 16, 1932. Meetings were held in the Miami County 
Court House in which is located the Miami County Historical 
Society Museum which has been developed by Mr. Hal C. 
Phelps, a local attorney, who also acts as its curator. Repre- 
sentatives from a good number of the museums of Michigan, 
Indiana, and Ohio were in attendance, and a very interesting 
and profitable convention was held. Heretofore the annual 
meetings have been of one day’s duration but the two day 
plan seems to have met with much favor and gives more time 
to exchange ideas and become acquainted with various workers 
in the museum field. In point of numbers attending, it was a 
distinct advance over any previous meeting. 

The various papers concerning museum problems and 
policies were very well handled and led to a good deal of inter- 
esting and helpful discussion. Of particular value was the 
Saturday morning round table discussion in which nearly 
everyone present participated. 

There were several important decisions reached at this con- 
ference, among them: 1. A unanimous vote to include Ohio 
Museums in the Association and change the name to include 
that state; 2. After a brief discussion it was unanimously 
decided to affiliate-with the American Association of Museums. 
Both decisions will do much to strengthen and enlarge the 
Museums Association. 
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The Association is to continue publishing a little 4 or 5 page 
News Bulletin during this coming year. This will be sent out 
either bi-monthly or monthly depending upon the funds avail- 
able when all memberships are paid. Some machinery is to be 
set in motion in the near future to facilitate the exchange of 
duplicate and excess material in many of the museums. This 
will be stimulated through the News Bulletin and matters of 
importance to the various kinds of museums will be taken up. 
A good many of the museums are partly or entirely devoted 
to history, and the little publication will do as much as it can 
to help these, through articles, suggestions, etc. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are as follows: 

President: Dr. Carl E. Guthe, Museum of Anthropology, 
Univ. of Michigan. 

Vice-President from Michigan: Edward M. Brigham Sr. 
Director of the Public School Museums, Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan. Des ; 

Vice-President from Indiana: Arthur B. Carr, Director of 
the Indianapolis Children’s Museum, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Vice-President from Ohio: Dr. Harlow Lindley, Curator of 
History of the Ohio State Archaelogical and Historical 
Museum, Columbus, Ohio. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Edward M. Brigham Jr., Public School 
Museums, Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Membership in the Michigan-Indiana-Ohio Museums Associa- 
tion is open to all who are actively engaged in museum work 
and also to any members of historical societies, nature clubs, 
etc. In short anyone who is interested in any phase of museum 
work or in fostering the museum movement. Membership fee 
is $1 a year payable in advance and entitles the member to all 
privileges of the Association and to receive the News Bulletin. 
Dues should be sent to the Secretary-treasurer. Items of gen- 
eral interest concerning museum matters are requested for the 
News Bulletin. These may be sent to the Sec’y-Treas. 

The next meeting of the Association will be held in the fall 
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of 1932 in Battle Creek, Michigan at the new Kingman Memor- 
ial Museum of the Public Schools. 
EDWARD M. BRIGHAM, JR., 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Michigan-Indiana-Ohio Museums Assn. 


N the Magazine for January, 1918, were published the 

reminiscences of Carl Schurz in Michigan, by Edward G. 
Holden who joined Schurz as an assistant editorial writer on 
the as yet unissued Detroit Post in March, 1866. 

This newspaper was established by Senator Zachariah 
Chandler as a counter irritant to the Detroit Tribune which 
had so prospered during the Civil War that it had begun 
“feeling its oats” and had indulged in criticism of Mr. 
Chandler’s rule of “blood and iron” in Michigan. The ensuing 
conflict resulted in the demise of both papers and in the con- 
version of one of the fiercest of Democratic journals into a 
Republican paper, still bearing its original name, the Free 
Press. 

Mr. Schurz was at this time the Washington correspondent 
of the New York Tribune. It was thought that the prestige of 
Schurz’s name and of his German nationality would be an asset 
in Michigan; he was a natural orator, with power like Lincoln 
to convince the reason and influence the judgment instead of 
hypnotizing reason and overwhelming judgment by appeals to 
prejudice, emotion and passion. Under his management the 
Post became an authority and was quoted extensively by the 
press throughout the country. 

Intellectually and socially Carl Schurz was one of the most 
attractive of men. He had been a leader in the German revolu- 
tion of 1848, and the story of his life after his escape from 
Germany to the United States, his struggles with poverty and 
his efforts to familiarize himself with the laws, literature, his- 
tory, politics and life of his adopted country reads like a 
romance. He wanted to be and always was an American with- 
out a hyphen. He was a great admirer and frequent quoter of 
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Thomas Jefferson. Once Bismarck invited him to renaturalize 
himself in his native land, assuring him that he would lose 
nothing by it and hinting that a large place awaited him there. 
“Even if I’d got nothing in the United States but a mess of 
pottage,” replied Schurz in substance, “I would not swap it for 
my birthright again.” 

This sterling Americanism was one great reason why he was 
the foremost American-German and German-American of his 
day with world-wide fame. He was a true type of the moral 
character of the German “forty-eighters” in their impregnable 
devotion to the country that gave them welcome, shelter, pro- 
tection, honor, prosperity, and offered them a refuge from that 
prussianism which hated and sought to crush every democratic 
aspiration and which in due course was destined to be a prin- 
cipal factor in plunging the world into the greatest war of 
modern times. 

Now comes a volume from the press of the Wisconsin His- 
torical Society, Intimate Letters of Carl Schurz, 1841-1849, 


of nation-wide appeal. The letters are translated and edited 
by Joseph Schafer, Superintendent of the Society. By permis- 
sion we are glad to reproduce here some letters of special 
interest to Michigan readers relating to Mr. Schurz’s connec- 
tion with newspaper work in Detroit. 


To His Wife 


Washington, January 23, 1866 

Though it is nearly midnight, I must write to you yet today. 
A proposition was made to me yesterday which may prove 
important to us. A large capital has been assembled in De- 
troit, a joint-stock company organized, and all arrangements 
made for establishing a new newspaper. Everything is com- 
pleted up to the selection of the head. A deputation from the 
board of directors came here yesterday to propose to me the 
acceptance of the editorship. I told them I was negotiating 
with parties in St. Louis and that I could not accept another 
proposition until the St. Louis undertaking should be proved 
impracticable. It was then stated under what conditions I 
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might accept the Detroit offer should I withdraw from the 
St. Louis aggregation. ... 

Detroit is a fine city of some seventy-five thousand inhabi- 
tants and one of the cheapest places to live in which the coun- 
try affords. The undertaking, as stated, is ready; press, types, 
a business site—all have been bought and paid for and suffi- 
cient cash capital is on hand to carry on the business. The 
undertaking stands on the solidest basis, and from the way it 
is organized I do not doubt it will be successful. That is the 
bright side. The unfavorable side is that, although in com- 
parison with St. Louis my compensation and circle of activity 
would truly be surer, it would be a distinctly more limited one. 
Social relations in Detroit would be just as pleasant, if not 
pleasanter, than in St. Louis. 

I have written to Governor Fletcher at St. Louis requesting a 
telegraphic answer concerning the status of things there. If 
I can reckon with certainty upon that undertaking, I shall 
prefer St. Louis. If that is not the case, I believe the Detroit 
offer to be an acceptable one. If I take Detroit we shall have 
to be there by March 1. In about a week the matter ought to 
be settled. 

My report has had great success among the Congressmen. 
Sumner moved in the Senate for the publication of a hundred 
thousand copies. The House also has demanded it. The 
President expressed himself as follows to a Senator: “The 
only great mistake I have made yet was to send Schurz to the 
South.” I believe it! 

I must confess that my longing for a settled household has 
almost determined me to accept the Detroit offer at once. To 
be sure, a conference with the board of directors would still be 
‘necessary. Think the mater over, talk it over, and write me 
your views about it... . 


To His Wife 


Detroit, March 3, 1866 
I have just arrived here. . . . It is evening and I am very 
tired. I have, however, already seen the president of the. 
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newspaper company. Of course, nothing can be done tonight, 
or tomorrow, because it is Sunday. As far as I have now 
learned, everything is pretty well in order. Monday I shall 
go over the contract with a lawyer and then go more fully 
into details. I expect to finish my business here quickly if 
everything goes right, and come at once to bring you and the 
children. Tomorrow I shall give myself to quiet meditation 
and, if the weather is good, shall look over the town a bit in 
order to select a little place where we can set our four stakes. 
This much I have already learned, that houses are pretty 
scarce because the city is extraordinarily full of people; this 
may be looked upon as a sign of healthy growth. . . . Now 
we shall make ourselves comfortable. 


To Theodore Petrasch 


Editorial Rooms of the Daily Post 
Detroit, Michigan 
April 23, 1866 

I received both of your letters today. I had none from you 
since coming here; that is, since the week before the last week 
of March. Possibly some are still lying in Washington. 

It is great that you want to come here. You will probably 
find this a good field. The German population of the city 
amounts to nearly 20,000 and it is very numerous in the 
vicinity. The climate is changeable but it has the reputation 
of being healthful. Rents are high; that is, the rental of an 
entire house. Board is cheaper than in the East—I believe 
decidedly cheaper. I know a small family which secures very 
good board for sixteen dollars a week. Clothing is dearer 
here than in the East, but foodstuffs are cheaper. The total 
population of Detroit amounts to about 70,000; of the state 
of Michigan nearly 1,000,000, including fully 200,000 Germans. 
, The state has great resources and the population is “doing 
well.” Detroit is a decidedly flourishing city. 

Let there be no doubt about your coming. I am writing in 
all haste to help you make up your mind promptly. My wife 
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and children greet you and yours heartily. Let me soon hear 
from you again. 


To His Father [and Mother] 


Detroit, May 11, 1866 

My heartiest good wishes upon your birthday. It is unneces- 
sary for me to recount all that I wish you. The recent years 
have been hard; full of uncertainty, worry, and excitement. 
Now that peace has returned and everything swings back into 
the ways of customary life, a quieter time will return for us 
also, and in a few months I hope to see fulfilled a great. wish 
which I have carried about with me for years and which you 
have undoubtedly shared: the wish to live once more under the 
same roof with you. At last the outlook is becoming more 
favorable. I have found a field in which I can establish for 
myself a secure living, and next fall will doubtless find us all 
united. Then you shall spend the evening of your lives in the 
midst of the family which loves you. Keep well and active, 
that our life together may be untroubled. I would gladly come 
over to see you one of these days, but the duties of my present 
position hold me so fast in my newspaper office that I dare not 
take a day off. I have a great deal of work, and having decided 
to spare no pains to make our present undertaking successful 
I naturally cannot take it lightly. So far the auspices are 
good. Of course one must not expect too much the first 
ee 

The loss I suffered through the burning of the depot affected 
us all seriously. I would have borne everything else gladly 
had not my letters been among the articles destroyed. Well, 
we must regard the loss as a pledge demanded by fate for 
future good fortune... . 

We are now firmly resolved that Margarethe shall visit you 
in Watertown with the children as soon as possible. If I can 
anywise get away, I shall bring them over and arrange matters 
so I can remain over Sunday. I shall in any case telegraph 
you at the proper time so that you may know exactly when to 
expect us. Nothing would give me more pleasure than to find 
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you all quite well and cheerful. . . . Once more, my heartiest 
good wishes. I hope my dearest Mama has been restored to 
full strength in the fine country air. May you all be enjoying 
good health. 

To His Wife 


Detroit, July 21, 1866 

. . . How do the reports from Europe suit you? The opera- 
tions of the Prussians are beyond all measure brilliant. Prussia 
is in the way to swallow up the greater part of France, and it 
would not surprise me if within no long time a war should 
break out between this new great power and France... . 

There is nothing new here except that I must work like a 
horse; and this is old. 


To His Wife 


Detroit, July 24, 1866 
I hope to get away from here Friday night at all events... . 
But it is doubtful if I can remain longer than over Sunday. 


None of my associates are able to handle the European ques- 
tions which are now of such extraordinary interest, particu- 
larly in these days when the relations between France and 
Prussia are tending to a crisis. I should be very glad to be 
able to spend a week or two on the farm but do not see how it is 
possible. ... 

The development of affairs in Europe is surprising. I hope it 
will result in a decided limitation of the Napoleonic influence, 
whether with or without a war. And, since the attainment of 
these results depends wholly upon the energy and the success 
of Prussia, my sympathies are naturally on the Prussian side. 
At present it is all off with the revolution; and the attempts 
at revolutionary organization which are ‘still under way here 
and there are supremely absurd. Bismarck can now be more 
useful to Germany than any other man if he can only be forced 
into the right track... . 

My eyes are drooping and I will say good-night. It is after 
twelve and D. has just now interrupted me by bringing in a 
dispatch containing the last silly message of the President. 
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To His Wife 


Detroit, August 2, 1866 

. . . Naturally I found my hands full here. Have you read 
of the disturbances in New Orleans? Several of my friends 
and acquaintances were killed or severely wounded in them. 
Isn’t it frightful to think that the President himself should 
have encouraged such misdeeds? And yet there are men who 
force their way in to kiss his hand! The federal officers are 
attempting here also to organize a Johnson party. It is some- 
what lonesome here, but since I have a couple of campaign 
speeches to work out, which absorb my free time, it goes well 
enough. 


To Theodore Petrasch 


Detroit, August 4, 1866 

Your last letter arrived here during my absence, which will 
explain and justify the delay in answering. I have enjoyed 
several days of country life with my people upon my old farm 
in Watertown, Wisconsin. I am now once more in harness, 
and indeed very much so. 

What do you say to the occurrences in Germany? Peace 
came a little too quickly to suit me. I had hoped for an em- 
broilment between Prussia and France, out of which Germany 
would certainly have emerged as a unity. I now fear that 
victorious Prussia will be too Prussian and too little German 

How are your family getting along? Mine are all well. 


To His Wife 


Detroit, August 6, 1866 

... We are having here the convention of the Western 
Associated Press, whose meetings are being held in our build- 
ing. So my office is constantly full of newspaper men, who 
will hardly permit me to get at the most necessary work. The 
principal subject of discussion is concerning arrangements 
with the Atlantic Cable. The reports (which, incidentally, have 
thus far been extraordinarily meager) are transmitted to us by 
the Associated Press and naturally make us extra expense. 
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The Press convention will probably remain in session tomorrow 
and the day following. So long I shall be besieged. I have 
already discovered the sweetness of it today. 


NPUBLISHED letters by early immigrants from foreign 

countries must exist in abundance among their descend- 
ants either here or in the homeland, describing early conditions 
and the sorrows and trials of these hardy folk who helped to 
build the foundations of Michigan. Now and then some of 
these letters come into the hands of our readers who are 
descendants of immigrants and many of these items would 
doubtless be appropriate for the Magazine. We should like 
to hear from persons who have such letters. 


URTON Historical Collection Leaflet for November, 1931, 
contains a biographical sketch of Alexander Macomb, 
written by Dr. M. M. Quaife. 


WANTED 


Mr. Theodore G. Foster of Lansing is making a collection of 
the letters of former Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Henry R. Pattengill, with a view to possible publication. He 
has already a considerable number and is desirous of finding 
others. If any of our readers have in their possession any of 
Mr. Pattengill’s letters, will they please get in touch with 
Mr. Foster, 109 W. Hillsdale St., Lansing, Michigan. 
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HE Wortp Crisis. By the Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill, C: H.— 
T Scribner, N. Y., 1931, pp. 866. Price $5. 

The story of the World War is here nobly told by a practiced writer, 
who was himself an actor in the drama, being First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty from 1911 to 1915, and in the last seventeen months of the 
war, Minister of Munitions. Four large volumes are here gathered 
into one, with important new matter added. 

While the present volume, like the originals (1923-1927), naturally 
stresses England’s part in the war, it is notable for complete absence 
of that national bias which is fatal to historical truth. Its author 
writes with the authority of a military strategist, a statesman and a 
trained historian, a rare combination of qualities, and on the whole 
the book gives a better view of the war in its entire scope than any 
single volume that has come to our attention. Probably it will not 
in essentials be overturned by historians of the future. 

In addition, the volume has real literary distinction, in its vivid, 
graceful, often elegant English. Its vitality owes much to the fact 
that it is strung upon a fairly strong thread of personal reminiscence. 
In some measure it is a treatise upon war itself, with philosophical 
reflections from one of the greatest minds of the older generation. Its 
thoughtful temper is illustrated in these closing words of reflection and 
hope: 

“The curtain falls upon the long front in France and Flanders. The 
soothing. hands of Time and Nature, the swift repair of peaceful in- 
dustry, have already almost effaced the crater fields and the battle 
lines which in a broad belt from the Vosges to the sea lately blackened 
the smiling fields of France. The ruins are rebuilt, the riven trees 
are replaced by new plantations. Only the cemeteries, the monuments 
and stunted steeples, with here and there a mouldering trench or 
huge mine-crater lake, assail the traveller with the fact that twenty- 
five millions of soldiers fought here and twelve millions shed their 
blood or perished in the greatest of all human contentions less than 
twenty years ago. Merciful oblivion draws its veils; the crippled 
limp away; the mourners fall back into the sad twilight of memory. 
New youth is here to claim its rights, and the perennial stream flows 
forward even in the battle zone, as if the tale were all a dream. 

“Is this the end? Is it to be merely a chapter in a cruel and 
senseless story? Will a new generation in their turn be immolated to 
square the black accounts of Teuton and Gaul? Will our children 
bleed and gasp again in devastated lands? Or will there spring from 
the very fires of conflict the reconciliation of the three giant com- 
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batants, which would unite their genius and secure to each in safety 
and freedom a share in rebuilding the glory of Europe?’ 


: rere Hat 1n No Man’s Lanp. By Brig.-Gen. F. P. Crozier, C. B., 
C. M. G., D. S. O., Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith, N. Y. pp. 
254. Price $2.50. 

In this volume a brilliant British general completely turns state’s 
evidence against the fallacies, horrors and needless waste of war. No 
war book has created such a sensation in England. He gives names, 
dates and places. The book is as frank as a secret diary. Robert 
Graves, author of Good-bye to All That, writes of this book: “It 
is the only account of fighting on the Western Front that I have been 
able to read with sustained interest and respect. After a book of 
this sort has appeared no one needs bother to write more startling 
war revelations of the Western Front. Crozier has done the job 
once and for all, and nobody can challenge the authenticity of Crozier 
as a witness.” The obvious moral of this book is “Abolish War,” but 
if you can’t do that, don’t delude yourself by thinking that the way 
to insure peace is to prepare for war, nor that war can be played 
according to “rules”. In his concluding lines General Crozier observes: 
“There must never be another Grand Parade. It isn’t worth it! It 
is simply a question of S. O. S.! The Great War was the S. O. S. 
danger signal to civilization. If we ignore that S. O. S. and the lessons 
of that war, civilization is doomed.” 


Crofts & Co., N. Y., 1930, pp. 671. Price $5. 

This volume presents a very complete, unprejudiced, and beautifully 
clear account of the political, economic and social events of the difficult 
and important fifteen years following the outbreak of the World War. 
For the general reader, here is all that he needs to know in order 
to follow intelligently the events of the present. The final chapter 
on “The New Europe” is among the few adequate treatments of the 
subject that have appeared in print. Several useful appendices are 
devoted to the casualties in the war, comparative loss of life in 19th 
century wars, net cost of the war by nations, property losses, in- 
creased per capita debts, and the complete Covenant of the League 
of Nations. A scholarly bibliography is given at the close by chapters. 
For all-round excellence, an admirable piece of work. 


Pcune Since 1914. By F. Lee Benns, Indiana University. F. S. 
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INCE THEN. By Sir Philip Gibbs. Harper, N. Y., 1930, pp. 469. 
Ss Price $3.75. 

Few writers are better known to the English speaking world than 
Sir Philip Gibbs. As a great journalist, without a peer as a reporter 
of history in the making, he shows in this volume the same zest and 
conviction as in his previous volumes Now It Can Be Told and More 
That Must Be Told. Liberal-minded and peace loving, his analysis of 
the “imponderables” of international relations is keen. His descrip- 
tions are remarkably vivid. The World War is supposed to have 
closed with the Treaty of Versailles; this volume Since Then is an 
authentic story of pillage, violence, bloodshed, and frightfulness grow- 
ing out of the “Peace,” which opens the question, “When will there 
be peace?’ This is hinted in the subtitle “The Disturbing Story of a 
World at Peace.” Here is a graphic outline of. the world since the 
War that makes the Europe of today understandable and provides 
the basis for a reasonable guess as to what is in store, unless the 
world comes to its senses and decides to work along other lines than 
the passion, stupidity, intolerance and hatred which it has displayed 
since the War. 


HESE Russians. By William C. White. Scribner, N. Y., 1931, 
pp. 376. Price $3. 

The special value of this book lies in its real stories of real people 
told by an actual eye witness who is adequately equipped both to 
see and to tell what he saw. William White lived for three years 
in Russia, in city and rural districts. He presents in his book seven- 
teen present-day Russians whom he personally knew: housewife, pro- 
fessor, merchant, priest, shoemaker, typist, worker, student, soldier, 
engineer, tutor, miller, barber, innkeeper, music teacher, doctor, and 
judge. A full chapter to each. Here is Russia in human terms. A 
deep and moving picture of one of the outstanding social and political 
experiments of this age. 

This volume forces home the actual working of a philosophy of 
Class which ignores the Individual. On no two individuals has the 
effect been the same, to judge from these pages. The complete story 
will not be written in our time; but when it is written, it will need 
to take account of the changes in human lives, beliefs and aspirations, 
and the present volume will be among the source materials. 


HE UNITED STATES OF THE WorRLD. By Oscar Newfang. Putnam,, 

N. Y., 1930, pp. 284. Price $2.00. : 
“It is the part of wisdom to learn the lessons of history and to 
adopt the methods which have proven their value over a long period of 
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time,” says Mr. Newfang.. “With the vast improvement in transporta- 
tion.and communication, with the enormous growth of international 
intercourse, trade and travel, with the tremendous growth of the in- 
vestments of all the principal nations in practically all of the coun- 
tries of the world, the people of the twentieth century have decided 
that the time has come when physical encounters between nations, no 
matter what the nature or the origin of the controversy may be, and 
no matter which nation is the so-called aggressor, have become an 
intolerable nuisance to the whole community of nations, are hence- 
forth not to be-~considered under any circumstances as a legitimate 
method of settling differences, and are to be suppressed by the united 
action of the whole community of nations.” 

This volume, a comparison of the League of Nations and the United 
States of America, attempts to throw the light of history and ex- 
perience upon the question as to whether the machinery of the League 
is adequate for the purpose. Whether or not we agree with the 
elaborate argument of Mr. Newfang, we can not doubt his sincerity 
as a.devoted friend of international government. His exposition is clear 
and he shows much insight, but he is not unconscious of the immense 
dissimilarity between the two things he attempts to compare. He sees 
ahead the prospect of stormy seas, bristling rocks, icebergs, and moun- 
tain tops, and he does not ignore the fact that as far along as 1861 
the United States failed to maintain peace among themselves. He 
counts this as a valuable lesson for the friends of peace, from which 
the nations must learn to avoid a similar catastrophe. The volume is 
a good companion to the author’s The Road to World Peace. 

N DEFENSE OF ToMORROW. By Robert Douglas Bowden. Macmillan, 
I N. Y., 1931, pp. 210. Price $2.00. 


ORTRAIT or AN AMERICAN. By Robert P. Tristram Coffin. Mac- 
millan, N. Y., 1931, pp. 182. Price $2.00. 


The first of these volumes was awarded the John G. Agar prize of 
$3,000 for the best book on the Soul of America in a contest sponsored 
by The National Arts Club. The second, an excellent study, won 
honorable mention. 

There is a type of criticism with which Americans have been fed 
up since the World War, a pessimistic sort, of disillusionment, scep- 
ticism, debunking of traditions and sentiments, deterministic philos- 
ophy, futility of searching for any grounds of abiding faith in a 
future destined to be dominated by “the machine.” Robert Bowden, 
head of the department of social sciences in Youngstown College, Ohio, 
attempts to give us a defense and an interpretation of the Machine 
Age. In this book he does not ignore the black marks against our 
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civilization, but insists that there is something else here than mere- 
ly the discovery of new ways of despairing. It is his view that the 
average American lacks perspective, that he concentrates too much 
upon close-ups of individual aspects of the immediate present. Prof. 
Bowden admits rapid change yet sees not chaos but continuity 
in the change, and significant order in the large view into which 
the present sets. Here is a very keen study of politics and govern- 
ment, education, art and literature, religion and culture, and social 
integration from the viewpoint of the origin and development of the 
factors and influences playing into present trends. 

Robert Coffin, professor of English at Wells College, has written 
rather the more artistic study of the two. He is a poet and a word 
painter, and his. “portrait”. is the saga of a typical Yankee, an ideal 
American, who knows the joy of real living that comes from the 
satisfaction of wringing a livelihood from the land, and from the sea. 
William Winship, a man of Maine, works and plays and sings his way 
through this book. Fisherman, farmer, head of a large and lusty 
family, genial host, lover of nature and of books, “He hauled in lob- 
sters at sunrise, made hay at noon, felled trees at sunset, and sang 
songs and talked of books as a citizen under the moon.” His story, 
told with color and spirit, is one of fine .achievement, thoroughly 
representative of the Soul of America. 


HISTORY or ScreNcE, AND ITS RELATIONS WITH PHILOSOPHY AND 
RELIGION. By William Cecil Dampier Dampier-Whetham, M. A., 
F. R. S. Macmillan, N. Y., 1980, pp. 514. Price $4.00. 

Nothing quite like this book has hitherto appeared in English. Thé 
author is a chemist of repute, who has a scholarly familiarity with 
the fields of historical knowledge, combined with remarkable lucidity 
of expression. Unusual skill is displayed in simplification, generaliza- 
tion, and coordination in a connected fabric of scientific and philos- 
ophic thought, brought within the understanding of cultivated laymen. 
Of special interest are the chapters “Recent development in biology 
and anthropology,” “The new era in physics,” and “Scientific philos- 
ophy and its outlook.” 


MERICAN Humor. By Constance Rourke. Harcourt Brace & Co., 
N. Y., 1931, pp. 324. Price $3.50. 

Both the subtitle of this work, “A Study of the National Character’, 
and thé word “humor” in the above title, need a measure of interpreta- 
tion in order to be appreciated in the present context. This dis- 
tinctly is not a book of American “humorists,” as the main title might 
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lead some to expect, nor is it a study of “character” in the ordinary 
sense. It is rather a study of the forms under which the American 
temperament has personified itself. Such forms are the “Yankee,” the 
“frontiersman,” the “Negro minstrel,’ the “lumberjack”, and numer- 
ous others, portraying “characters” in the drama of American de- 
velopment which are true to life because Americans have accepted 
them. Miss Rourke defines her use of the word humor: “ 

humor is one of those conceits which give form and flavor to an eatin 
character.” 

Here is a book of great charm and insight. Lewis Mumford says 
of it: “In American Humor Miss Rourke has done the most original 
piece of investigation and interpretation that has appeared in Amer- 
ican cultural history.. It is in every way a brilliant book; and it 
casts fresh light, not merely on our own folklore, but upon the great 
literary figures that have emerged from this primitive soil.” 

Michigan readers will be interested to know that when Miss Rourke 
is “at home” she lives in Grand Rapids. 


perenne By Agnes C. Laut. Illustrated. Bobbs-Merrill, In- 


dianapolis, 1931, pp. 298. Price $4.00. 

Michigan readers especially will be interested in this first biography 
of Cadillac. As commandant at Mackinac, and later founder of Detroit, 
this romantic figure occupies a unique place in the history of the 
Great Lakes region. The records bearing on Cadillac’s adventures and 
services were for long so fragmentary as to baffle so great an his- 
torian as Parkman. Researches of recent years in Paris, London, 
Quebec, New Orleans, Moscow and numerous other places have made a 
wealth of new data available. Much use has here been made of 
documents in the Burton Historical Collection at Detroit. An out- 
standing characteristic of this volume is its careful scholarship. 

But the author has given to this history the charm of fiction. Part- 
ly this is due to the romance of the period, to the complex personality 
of the hero and to the dramatic possibilities of the story, but also 
to the author’s colorful and popular style. Miss Laut is a practiced 
writer dealing with a field of which she has long been master. It is 
scarcely too much to say that she has done more than any other 
one person to correlate and popularize the early accounts of discovery 
and settlement in the great Northwest. More than a dozen volumes 
of scholarly quality and dramatic handling have come from her pen, 
among which the best known perhaps are Heralds of Empire, Path- 
finders of the West, Vikings of the Pacific, Old Frontiers, and A His- 
tory of the Fur Trade. 
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HE FLaG or THE UNITED STATES: ITs HISTORY AND SYMBOLISM. 
T By Colonel James A. Moss, U. S. A. (retired). Published by the 
United States Flag Association, Washington, D. C., 1930, pp. 177. Price 
$1.50. 

This book is the latest word in Flag literature. In addition it 
contains poems, extracts from patriotic addresses, great documents of 
the nation, and other instructional materials for education in citizen- 
ship. It is profusely illustrated, and is written in a popular and 
entertaining style. 

In the back is a list of 600 questions covering the entire text, among 
them such as these: ‘What should one do when The Star Spangled 
Zanner is played over the radio?”’; “Is it proper to display an electric 
Flag at night?”; “Is it permissible to dry clean or wash the Flag of 
the United States?” 

A copious cross-referenced index enables one to find easily any de- 
sired information about the United States Flag. 

The volume is notable in that it eliminates the myth and legend 
that is usually found in Flag books. 

The strong emotional appeal of this book will be considered justi- 
fiable by those who believe that there must be access to the emotional 
life for teaching effectively so spiritual a concept as loyalty to a re- 
public. Unfortunately for peace ideals most of this material in our 
national past has developed under the stress of war. Our national 
anthem was born in circumstances of war. But also, war made us a 
nation, and it preserved us a nation. 

This volume emphasizes strongly the symbolical meaning of the 
Flag for times of peace. 





